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KANOTEX RULE AND BOAT LINES 


One of the interesting things about the decision 
of the Commission (printed in full elsewhere in 
this number) on the application of the Southern 
Pacific for permission to continue its interest in 
the Morgan Line steamships, is that the principles 
of the Kanotex decision are to be applied to the 
situation as a condition precedent to the railroad 
company being allowed to continue its boat line 
ownership. If the railroad is to continue to operate 
the boats it must publish port-to-port steamship 
rates between New York and. Galveston so that 
there may no longer be evasions of higher through 
rail rates from interior New York to interior Texas 
destinations by combination of the rail rate to New 
York, the steamship rate from New York to Gal- 
veston (not on file with the Commission) and the 
Texas state rate from Galveston to interior Texas 
points. By no other means than compelling the 
boat line to file its port-to-port rates can the Com- 
mission break up the practice in violation of its 
holding that through rates may not be defeated or 
evaded by combinations. 


A great change in trade and transportation con- 
ditions on the Gulf is expected to result from this 
decision. It means, of course, higher rates for all 
shippers except those who may take actual posses- 
sion of freight at the ports and so conduct their 
business that they can prove they are not operating 
a device for defeating through rates filed with the 
Commission, or which the Commission may require 
to be established, or the combination of interstate 
locals applicable in the absence of a through rate. 

{ course, a boat line not owned or operated by a 
railroad is outside the application of this decision, 
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except that if the Commission is determined to fol- 
low a consistent policy in this matter, it might, 
under the Panama Canal amendments of the act 
to regulate commerce, order such a boat line to 
file its port-to-port rates wherever physical connec- 
tion with a rail line at the port is possible. 

Our opinion in regard to the rule in the Kanotex 
decision is well known. It is that our system of 
regulation ought to be such that a rule of this kind 
would be unnecessary—the Commission ought to 
have full control. of all rates everywhere so that 
where a combination less than the throtigh rate 
was possible the Commission could iron out the 
situation instead of arbitrarily forbidding a shipper 
to take advantage of rates otherwise proper but 
which are improper in a through shipment governed 
by a higher through rate filed with the Commission. 
Certainly if the rule is to be applied it should be ap- 
plied consistently, where water traffic is affected as 
well as where the traffic is all-rail, and where the 
railroads are willing that the rule should be violated 
as well as where they. insist on its being observed. 


A FUTILE CONGRESS 


Not the least of the sins of the more than usu- 
ally incompetent, cowardly and ineffective Congress 
that went out of existence March 4 is the manner 
in which it dealt with proposed transportation 
legislation. It could hardly be expected that a 
Congress which, because of red tape concerning 
debate and general inability to see a situation or to 
meet it, adjourns, leaving us on the verge of a war 
without making provision for defense, would con- 
cern itself with so small a matter as the transpor- 
tation needs of the country, even as they are related 
to its military needs, and Congress did not disap- 
point the expectation. It did as little as possible, 
which was absolutely nothing. It did not even 
assign a reason for its failure to act on pressing 
transportation problems. Perhaps that is because 
it had no reason for that or anything else it did 
or failed to do. There is no reason in Congress— 
we had almost said there was no reason for it. . It 
is fast becoming a wart for which there is no ap- 
parent cause and no known cure. 

Of the measures before Congress’ relating to 
transportation and with which nothing was done, 
the Adamson bill enlarging the membership of the 
Commission and authorizing it to divide itself in 
the performance of its duties, was perhaps the most 
important. The Commission is swamped with work 
and the demands on it are constantly increasing. 
It would not be surprising if, through sheer phys- 
ical inability to do its work, it failed sometimes to 
administer justice. But Congress sits supinely by 
and lets it struggle along. Nothing—not even the 
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prospect of war—can arouse Congress to action, 
except a prospect for pork or the fear of losing the 
labor vote. 


Next to this bill, perhaps, in importance, at least 
from the purely railroad point of view, is the bill 
still farther putting off the day when the railroads 
must obey the tenth section of the Clayton act, 
intended to prevent “inside dealing,” whereby di- 
rectors of railroads sell to themselves supplies 
needed by the companies of which they are trustees, 
so to speak. The law, in its operation, will require 
the parent and subsidiary companies to deal with 
each other only on the competitive bidding basis. 

Another distinguished dead one is the bill amend- 
ing the shipping law so as to enable the Shipping 
Board, in time of war or other national emergency, 
to take over all the ships under construction in 
American yards for foreign account. Hope for that 
went glimmering when it was offered as a rider to 
the naval appropriation bill by Senator Fletcher, 
chairman of the committee on commerce, and 
stricken out on a point of order as being legislation 
in an appropriation bill contrary to the rules made 
and provided for just such efforts. 

Naturally all bills to provide regional commis- 
sions, to change the time limitations as to suits 
under bills of lading, and things of that kind also 
died when the Commission-approved legislation 
came to an end. 

Congress ignored the fact that President Wilson 
asked it to complete the program recommended by 
him last September when he and Congress were 
held up by the brotherhoods and forced to stand 
and deliver the so-called Adamson eight-hour law. 
It also ignored the fact that the Supreme Court 
adjourned to March 6 without passing on the con- 
stitutionality of that statute, hereby making it pos- 
sible for a condition to arise which would be just 
as threatening as that which caused Congress to 
enact the law, and that, whatever the decision of 
the Supreme Court shall be, when it gets ready to 
rule, the danger will not be removed. The law 
makers ignored the President’s request to pass a 
law authorizing him to take charge of the railroads, 
in time of war, and operate them by drafting their 
officers and employes into the military service. 

Altogether, Congress came to an end with so 
many things undone that it probably will stand out 
in congressional history as the most lackadaisical 
body that ever drew pay for doing something it 
failed to perform. 

The outlook for legislation at an extra session is 
gloomy, chiefly because neither of the great parties 
has decided control of the House of Representa- 
tives. Very likely if we have an extra session it 
will be chiefly occupied with the question of who 
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shall be speaker and who shall have committee 
appointments, and the public, which cares not a 
jot about these things, may go hang, just as it 
always does. 


C. F. A. CLASS RATE SCALE 


The hearing on the proposed C. F. A. class rate scale 
continued all this week before Examiner Disque in the 
Transportation Building at Chicago and will go on all 
next week and perhaps longer. The protestants have not 
yet begun the introduction of their direct testimony. 
Vice-President W. C. Maxwell of the Wabash has been 
the railroad witness on the stand most of the time this 
week. 

The principal general impressions gained from the hear. 
ings are that the shippers, while not necessarily objecting 
to increases in rates in C. F. A. territory (indeed, some 
of them are frank to say they think the carriers should 
have more money), are, nevertheless, determined to in- 
form themselves and the public as to any unfairness in 
the proposed application of the scale, as to what justif.- 
cation there is for advances, as to whether too much is 
asked, and as to whether the increases are applied prop. 
erly on the classes that should bear them. There is also 
objection to accepting an entirely new system of rates 
in this territory when other adjacent territories have not 
adopted it and do not even have it under consideration. 
On the other hand, it has developed that the carriers 
regard this proceeding as merely a start in a movement 
for higher rates in C. F. A. territory and elsewhere, and 
that they regard the proposed increases as justified under 
normal conditions without any reference to present ab- 
normal costs. Mr. Maxwell stated repeatedly on the stand 
that the proposed increases will not give the carriers 
nearly as much revenue as they ought to have and he 
has said that a corresponding revision of rates in Trunk 
Line territory is in prospect. 


The case for the shippers as thus far developed, though 
there are other interests also to be heard, is in charge 
of a general committee representing thirty-three cities in 
Cc. F. A. territory. The executive committee of this gen 
eral committee is composed of H. M. Freer of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Wilson of Toledo, Mr. Cory of Springfield, Mr. Wil 
liams of Mansfield—all chairmen of sub-committees of 
the general committee—and Mr. Hurd of Cleveland, chair 
man of the general committee. Mr. Wilson, who does not 
pretend to be an attorney, but who might well so pretend 
without being found out by those in attendance, conducts 
the case for these cities. He does nearly all the cross 
examining, though now and then others inject questions 

Terminal Cost of Handling. 

The witness on the stand all day Monday was H. ¢. 
Coverston, traveling auditor of the Big Four. His purpose 
was to show the terminal cost of handling L. C. L. freight 
He was subjected to a long cross-examination by Mr. 
Wilson, whose idea was to ascertain if costs had bee! 
properly distributed. At times the discussion was acri- 
monious and several rulings were called for by Examiner 
Disque. 

One of Mr. Wilson’s points was that the exhibits did 
not include class shipments moving under the 25-cent 
minimum charge, and he wanted to know how, in figuring 
costs, the time of men who handled these shipments had 
been divided from the time given to larger shipments. 

(Continued on page 507) 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


Coal Car  Distribution.—Attorney- 
Examiner Hines’ suggested report in 
the Consolidation Coal Company’s 
complaint against the Baltimore & 
Ohio, it is believed, will be approved 
by the Commission and promulgated 
when changes have been made so as 
to assure the Commission that the 
known object of Mr. Hines will be 
attained. It is conjectured the case 
will become one of the great land- 
marks in the regulation of commerce by railroad. It is 
suspected the order will have to be carefully drawn else 
the end accomplished will not be the one sought. For 
instance, if a company, on a Monday receives 300 of its 
cars and loads fifty each day, the ordinary arithmetical 
process of addition and subtraction will make it appear 
that the company received 750 cars during that week 
when, as a matter of fact, it received only 300 and loaded 
out that number. The trouble with that kind of account- 
ing is that it does not take into consideration the fact 
that the mine that received 300 cars on Monday but none 
on any other day, is entitled to fifty cars a day, so that 
when the week is finished, the mine has used up its sup- 
ply of cars and it has neither debit nor credit in its car 
account. But the first efforts at figuring produced the 
suggestion that at the end of the week the mine would 
have charged against it an excess of 450 cars or some- 
thing equally ludicrous. That is why care will have to be 
used in framing the necessary order because, while fig- 
ures are not fools, fools may undertake to do some figur- 
ing and call the result “accounting.” Private car owners 
who figured in that way were greatly alarmed when they 
first heard of the proposed disposition of the case. They 
still may be, but if they are the chances are they have 
not submitted the question to a competent accountant to 
show them how their accounts should be kept. There 
is nothing in the report requiring the daily excess to be 
aggregated and the sum called the amount the mine re- 
ceived. 











High Cost of Burial.—The cost of inhumation has also 
sone up. The Commission is now giving time to the 
question as to whether the rating on coffins and caskets 
in Official Classification territory shall be first class or 
double that. For years, until recently, it has been first 
class. Recently, however, an inquisitive inspector poked 
into a casket and found therein a Pillow of excelsior or 
silk factory waste and a shroud—perhaps it was half a 
dozen pillows and several shrouds, for coffin manufac- 
turers have had a habit of shipping all modern improve- 
ments in the way of burial accessories in the casket as 
4 container. The inspector made the shipper pay double 
first class because he mixed his shipments in that way. 
Then the question arose as to whether the pillow in a 
Common coffin made by stuffing excelsior under the lining 
where the head should lie did not produce a pillow and 
require that kind of a coffin or casket to pay double first 
class. That is the precise question under consideration. 
It Seems as if the coffin that contains a separate pillow 
8 such a fine product that it might well bear the double 
Tate. The testimony shows that burial furniture sells 
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from $20 to $1,000. The man who was asking questions 
that developed that testimony wanted to know what per- 
centage of high-cost caskets was sold. The witness could 
not even guess the percentage. He, however, did know 
of a rule for determining when an undertaker sells a 
$1,000 casket. Whenever an undertaker or casket manu- 
facturer goes on a picnic, said the witness, it is safe to 
infer he has sold a $1,000 container. 





Delay in Moving Foodstuffs——The American Railway 
Association, in its statements, has been at pains to say 
that delay in moving foodstuffs is in no way caused by 
the preference of the carriers for carrying export goods, 
ammunition and munitions. The declarations of the asso- 
ciation may be accurate, but they do not jibe with the 
declarations of some of the witnesses at congestion hear- 
ings nor with the conclusions drawn by attorneys who 
have appeared at such hearings. Those who know do not 
blame the railroads for having striven for export business. 
It was the only kind to be had in the fall of 1914 and the 
early part of 1915. They grabbed for it with the fervor 
a drowning man shows for the straw. But the export 
business, at rates lower than domestic, was something 
more substantial than a straw or even a dozen straws. 
It was a life-saver for many a railroad and the start of 
the prosperity that is now not so sweet, because expenses 
have risen faster than operating revenue. But the rail- 
road man who would have frowned at export business in 
1914 and the following year would have been a fit sub- 
ject for a lunatic asylum. The only intelligent criticism 
is that the eastern railroads, to take care of what was 
offered, did not perform their whole duty in the way of 
returning box cars to the South and West, but, instead, 
retained them in the East so they could carry on the 
ever-increasing export and domestic business. 





Outlook for Legislation.—Even if President Wilson calls 
Congress together in extraordinary session within two 
weeks, nothing but a dubious outlook could be truthfully 
reported with respect to bills in which railroads and 
shippers have direct and immediate interest, though the 
issue raised by the President concerning the rules of the 
Senate has been decided. For more than a century, the 
rule allowing unlimited debate has been the refuge of the 
minority and, incidentally, a salutary deterrent, if not a 
veto, on ill-considered and therefore defective legislation. 
The legislation the House enacts is so crude as to raise 
the question as to why, for such a product, the American 
people should pay such a round sum. The President, how- 
ever, decided that the unlimited debate rule must go. 
Other presidents have chafed and fretted over the pos- 
sibility of determined, mulish or “unpatriotic” senators 
defeating the nominations of favorites and holding up 
legislation until public sentiment had so crystallized as 
to make opposition to it useless. The rule, however, stood 
the shock of all wars in which America has engaged, 
including the Civil War and the more critical period of 
the impeachment of Andrew Jackson and “reconstruction.” 
While the Senate, if the President should decide to call 
an extra session right away, would find something else 
to trifle about, the House would be having a rough and 
tumble fight trying to get itself organized—to decide 
whether Clark or Mann shall answer to the name ‘Mr. 
Speaker.” As things now seem to stand, Mann has the 
larger chance of election. It is suggested that a mere 
statement of the facts is sufficient to show how little time 
there will be for seriously considering anything like the 
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condition of the railroads. When men are in a political 
fight, they have no time for anything pertaining to hum- 
drum affairs. 





Use of Cars for Storage.—The traffic manager of more than 
one big shipper, in private conversation, has expressed the 
belief that there are cars and engines enough in the country 
to move the business thereof, if the ordinary shipper will 
only use the cars for transportation instead of for storage, 
as well. Some day, it is suggested, the man who uses cars 
for storage will have a much harder time than he has now; 
also the railroad traffic manager who invites the doing 
of business in that way will not be able to justify him- 
self as easily as he does now. It is notorious that rail- 
road traffic managers, in times past, have put out tariffs 
offering storage, which was a blessing in ordinary times 
and a curse in time of unusual tonnage. When there is 
little or no business the traffic manager who can get 
business that will pay for axle grease is called blessed. 
That is the genesis of tariffs of which, for more than a 
year, the railroads have been trying to rid themselves. 
If a business boom would only advertise its coming in 
unmistakable language so as to give shippers and car- 
riers warning to get rid of all tariffs allowing the use, in 
effect, of equipment for warehousing, and all freight 
stored under such tariffs, the equipment and motive power 
would be able to take care of even so large a volume 
as is in existence at present, it has been asserted. If 
the railroads had had any idea that Europe would de- 
mand such quantities of stuff, there is not a traffic man- 
ager who would not have withdrawn his storage tariffs 
long before his piers and warehouses became congested 
with the flood of goods that moved to the ports under 
the old-fashioned tariffs allowing practically unlimited 
storage at the ports. They permitted it because the rail- 
roads have such great storage facilities they could afford 
to take the traffic at the time it was ready to leave the 
factories and hold it at the ports waiting for the orders 
for goods that were so slow in coming in the period just 
before the outbreak of the war. At that time, according 
to the testimony of iron and steel men, the volume of 
business in their basic industry was about forty per cent 
of normal. The railroad traffic man who would not then 
have accepted all tonnage offering for export, even if he 
knew it might be in the warehouses six months, was not 
living. Anything that would bring in a dollar was as 
welcome to him as a bit of patronage to a politician, if 
not more so. A. Be Be. 


RECONSIGNMENT AND DIVERSION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
What looked like a three or four days’ conference on 
the proposed reconsignment and diversion rules and the 
advance charges thereunder for reconsignment was begun 
by the Suspension Board at the New Willard Hotel March 
8. One of the largest attendances ever known at any 
such conference gave the members of the board assur- 
ance, if any were needed, of the great interest which 
the proposed changes and advances have evoked among 
the shippers. 


It was decided at the start to divide the conference into 
five parts—namely, the lumber men, the grain men, the 
coal men, the representatives of the shippers of perish- 
ables, and miscellaneous. Arthur B. Hayes, representing 
lumber manufacturers around Birmingham, Ala., the first 
speaker, took the position that reconsignment is neces- 
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sary and of equal benefit to both shipper and railroag, 
Therefore, he said, the proposal to impose charges where 
none has heretofore been made, or to advance those that 
have heretofore been in existence, in the ultimate analy. 
sis presents nothing more than a proposal to advance rates, 

Guy M. Freer, of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Industrial Traffic League, indorsed a] 
that had been said and went farther, claiming that re 
consignment, instead of adding to congestion, expedites 
the movement of traffic. Therefore, he said, the impogi. 
tion of a charge amounts to the infliction of a penalty 
on the shipper who thus helps in expediting traffic. 

The position of the railroads was informally disclosed 
at the first session by means of questions put to the wit. 
nesses by M. S. Ballard, R. Walton Moore, James Web. 
ster and C. C. McCain. They took the position that re 
consignment is a service for the shippers out of the ordi. 
nary and comes within the category of services which 
the Commission in a number of cases has indicated may 
well be subjected to a special charge in addition to the 
ordinary rate. The shippers, on the other hand, insisted 
that to pay for the so-called special services inheres ip 
the rates that have heretofore been in effect. Much of 
the argument was a repetition of statements, inferences 
and conclusions voiced at the conference on the same 
subject over which Fairfax Harrison presided when the 
meeting was called to consider congestion. While the 
railroad men at the conference before the Suspension 
Board did not, at the first session, say the proposed 
charges and changes in rules were designed to dissolve 
the congestion, they asked questions which were taken 
as indicating that when they came to making their de 
fense that would be the justification they would suggest 
for what they had done. 


Assuming that that would be their defense, Mr. Freer 
read, for the benefit of the board, extracts from the tes- 
timony of general managers and general superintendents 
of carriers made by B. F. Nigh given by those railroad 
officials to the Ohio public service commissioners at a 
congestion conference or investigation recently held by 
them. The general purport of their testimony, as re 
ported by Mr. Nigh, was that reconsignment was not one 
of the causes of congestion. They also testified, accoré- 
ing to the same extracts, that the changes in the demur 
rage rules, and the advances in demurrage charges have 
not had the effect of decreasing the congestion. Mr. Freer 
took charge, for the lumber men, in and around Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis. He asked lumbermen, particularly 
small manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, to tell of 
conditions with which they have been wrestling and to 
give their opinion as to what will be the effect on thei 
business if the tariffs under discussion are allowed to be 
come operative. Those placed on the witness stand by 
Mr. Freer were Walter Hinckley, a wholesaler; James . 
O’Neill, a sales manager; H. D. Blasher, a wholesaler of 
Columbus, O.; S. E. Robinson, the owner of three retail 
yards in small towns in Ohio; and W. L. Whitacre, 4 
wholesaler at Columbus, who has a mill in Alabama that 
cuts about 10,000,000 feet a year, and which, according 
to his own definition, isa small mill shipping about 500 
cars a year. As a wholesaler, he ships about 600 addi- 
tional cars. 

A. B. Hayes, not appearing as a witness, followed Mr. 
Hinckley to say, in behalf of southern manufacturers, that 
their business would suffer extreme hurt if the charge 
of $5 should be imposed. He said they feel that the ina 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


MISROUTING OF BANANAS 


In No. 8316, W. F. Rudiger, assignee of H. L. Griffin 
Company vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 4289, 43 
LC. C., 149-150, the Commission has made an order of 
reparation for $116.86 and interest against the principal 
respondent on account of the misrouting of a carload of 
bananas from New Orleans to Pocatello, Idaho. 


UNREASONABLE FLOATAGE CHARGE 


It was unreasonable, so the Commission has held in 
No. 6749, Cruikshank & Robinson vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
opinion No. 4290, 43 I. C. C., 151-4, for the New Haven 
to charge floatage of three cents per hundred pounds, on 
255 carloads of hay shipped from points in Canada, over 
the New Haven to Harlem River, floated from there to 
Greenville, N. J., and thence over the Pennsylvania to 
Norfolk, Va. Therefore an award of reparation has been 
made in the rehearing on that complaint, and as soon 
as data are filed, an order directing the payment of money 
will be entered. The holding that the floatage charge is 
unreasonable was made on the fact that the through 
charge is greater than would have accrued had the ship- 
ments moved to and from a point in the New York lighter- 
age district over identically the same rails, if the transfer 
through New York had been accomplished by means of 
lighters instead of car floats. Hay, in carload lots, is 
lighterage free. Floatage is also free, if the movement 
is in six-car lots, if the service is performed by the Penn- 
sylvania. But the Pennsylvania did not perform the 
floatage, says the report, hence its limitation that there 
must be six cars at a time could not apply to a service 
performed by the New Haven. The report says the ap- 
plication of the floatage charge was in accordance with 
the tariff, but that the lighterage provisions furnish a 
measure for testing the reasonableness of such services. 
Use of that test resulted in the Commission adhering to 
its original conclusion that the total charge was unrea- 
sonable by the amount imposed for the floatage service. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8162, Ken- 
tucky-Indiana Hardwood Company vs. Southern Railway 
In Mississippi et al., opinion No. 4291, 48 I. C. C., 154-6, 
on account of an illegal rate charged on a carload of 
rough gum lumber from Richey, Miss., to Narrows, Ky., 
Which was also misrouted. The shipper routed it via 
Southern and Illinois Central, over a route only 529 miles 
long. The Southern, however, sent it over a route 872 
miles long, and charged a combination of twenty cents 
per hundred pounds instead of the through rate of fifteen 
— via the shorter route. One of the factors used 
i ene up the combination was a rate that never went 
nto effect. The Southern must make reparation for the 


rusrouting and all the carriers must share in reparation 
or the overcharge. 





RATES ON SOFT COAL 


In No. 8472, Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. vs. Illinois 
Central et al., opinion No. 4292, 43 I. C. C., 157-9, the Com- 
mission has decided that rates on soft coal from the 
southern Illinois group of mines on the Wabash and M., 
K. & T. to St. Charles, Mo., are unduly prejudicial in 
that they exceed, by more than fifteen cents per ton, rates 
from the Belleville group to St. Charles. The allegation 
was that they were unreasonable. The Commission said 
they are not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial. The 
carriers are to remove the discrimination on or before 
May 15. The spread between the rates from the compet- 
ing points is twenty-five cents per ton. That is ten cents 
more than the proportional from the mines to East St. 
Louis. The Commission, in effect, therefore, held that 
that proportional rate should be made the measure of 
the spread. By deducting it, the difference is to be brought 
down to fifteen cents. 


NEW ENGLAND RAIL AND LAKE 


An advance of one cent on sodic alumnic sulphate, from 
19.25 to 20.25 cents, is to result from the Commission’s 
report, written by Commissioner Hall, in I. and S. No. 
885, New England Rail and Lake, opinion No. 4294, 43 
I. C. C., 162-4. All other advances proposed are to be 
canceled on or before May 11. This advance is part of 
the effort made by the Northwestern Steamship Com- 
pany, formerly the Port Huron & Duluth, to obtain rates 
that will give it living divisions. ‘The effort has not been 
sucessful except on the small point mentioned, appar- 
ently because Pierce’s I. C. C. No. 146, intended to cancel 
his I. C. C. No. 32, did not cover the changes desired. 
One proposal was to increase the class rates from Cen- 
tral Vermont and Montpelier & Wells River railroads to 
Duluth and St. Paul rate points. Slight increases were 
proposed for St. Paul and huge reductions for Duluth. 
Typical proposals were to inerease the rule 26 rate from 
the two New England railroads to St. Paul from 56 to 
58.2 cents and decrease that same rate from the same 
railroads to Duluth from 56 to 37.2 cents per 100 pounds. 
The proposals were made in error and will be canceled. 
Advances on ammunition and cartridge commodity rates 
were proposed, but no justification was offered for them, 
wherefore they will have to be canceled. That left only 
the one relating to that one soda product. The Commis- 
sion allowed that to go up because on everything else 
of that kind Burlington, Vt., and New York are on a 
parity, and this advance brings that commodity up to that 
basis. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


With an admonitory reprimand to the rail carriers in- 
volved, the Commission has dismissed No. 8020, Long 
& Bellamy Bros. Company vs. Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina et al., opinion No. 4298, 43 I. C. C., 186-8. Complain- 
ant claimed that it had paid an illegal rate on carload 
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shipments of potatoes from its truck farm on a river 
landing near Seabrook, S. C., to New York, namely, ten 
cents a barrel from the landing to Seabrook and 65 cents 
beyond, in the face of a through rate of 70 cents from 
his farm to New York. All the trouble arose from the 
fact that the shipper turned over his potatoes to a boat- 
man named O’Brien, thinking that O’Brien, on that occa- 
sion, as on others, was operating his boat for the Beau- 
fort Transportation Company, because the latter had not 
enough boats to take care of the unusual rush. O’Brien 
asserted that he was not working for the Beaufort com- 
pany at that time and threatened a suit to collect ten 
cents a barrel. The local rate of 65 cents was collected 
from Seabrook on a bill of lading showing the work had 
been done by the Beaufort company and the railroads, 
the railroad having furnished the bills of lading. O’Brien 
also claimed he notified the potato shippers that he was 
not working for the Beaufort company, although he was 
using its bills of lading. The Commission came to the 
conclusion that the complainant settled with O’Brien at 
its own risk. The Commission called the attention of 
the railroads to what it called the loose practice existing 
at Seabrook under which the Charleston & Western Car- 
olina issues through bills of lading on the presentation 
by any boatman of a bill of lading of the Beaufort com- 
pany without making the proper effort to determine 
whether the boatman was the agent of the transportation 
company. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY’S 
OWNERSHIP OF ATLANTIC STEAM- 
SHIP LINES 


CASE NO. 6606 (43 I. C. C., 168-181) 


APPLICATION OF ‘SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 5 OF THE 
ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, AS AMENDED 
BY THE PANAMA CANAL ACT, IN CONNECTION 
WITH ITS OWNERSHIP OF THE ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Submitted June 1, 1916. Opinion No. 4296. 


Upon application of the Southern Pacific Co., under the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce as 
amended by.the Panama Canal act, for an extension of 
time beyond July 1, 1914, during which petitioner may con- 
tinue to operate or have-an interest in its Atlantic steam- 
ship lines operated between Galveston and New York, New 
Orleans and New York and New Orleans and Havana, Held: 

1. The Southern Pacific Co. does not and may not compete for 
any traffic with its Atlantic steamship lines operating be- 
tween New Orleans and Havana, Cuba. 

2. The Southen Pacific Co. does or may compete with its 
Atlantic steamship lines operating between Galveston and 
New York and between New Orleans and New York for 
through transcontinental traffic. 

. Certain of the practices of the Southern Pacific Co. in con- 
nection with the operation of the Atlantic steamship lines 
between Galveston and New York and between New Orleans 
and New York are unduly discriminatory and otherwise 
prejudicial to the public interest. 

4. Under present conditions an extension of time within which 
the petitioner may continue to operate or have any interest 
in the steamship lines between Galveston and New York 
and between New Orleans and New York will not exclude, 
prevent, or reduce competition on the routes by water, and 
if the practices referred to herein are corrected will be in 
the interest of the public and of advantage to the con- 
venience and commerce of the people. 

5. The case will be held open for a period of 60 days at the ex- 
piration of which time final action will be announced. 


i) 


MEYER, Chairman: 

The Southern Pacific Company, by an application filed 
Feb. 18, 1914, asks for an extension of the time during 
which it may continue to operate or have an interest in 
the Atlantic Steamship lines which it operates between 
New Orleans and New York, Galveston and New York, 
and New Orleans and Havana, Cuba. All of the floating 
equipment employed in these several water line services, 
which is popularly referred to as the Morgan line, is di- 
rectly owned by the Southern Pacific Company. 

The Southern Pacific Company’s rail system includes 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, extending from 
San Francisco north to Portland, Ore., east to Ogden, 
Utah, and south and east to El Paso, Tex.; the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company, extending 
from El Paso to Houston, with a branch from Houston 
to Galveston; the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany, extending from Houston to the Texas-Louisiana 
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state line; the Louisiana & Western Railway Company, 
extending from the Texas-Louisiana state line to Lafay- 
ette, La.; and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad ¢ 
Steamship Company, extending from Lafayette to Algiers, 
La., opposite New Orleans. This system actively par. 
ticipates in two all-rail transcontinental routes—one 
through the El Paso gateway and the other through the 
Ogden gateway. 

The fleet of steamships affected by the application jp. 
cludes 23 ocean-going steamers, 5 of which maintain 
direct biweekly service in each direction between New 
Orleans and New York for freight and passengers; 15 
maintain a direct triweekly service in each direction be. 
tween Galveston and New York for freight only; 2 maip. 
tain a weekly service in each direction between New 
Orleans and Havana, Cuba, for freight and passengers: 
and 1, a tank steamer, is engaged in carrying fuel oil 
for company use from Tampico, Mexico, to Galveston and 
Algiers. Some of these steamers make occasional trips 
between Gulf ports and Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston 
and other north Atlantic ports, carrying full cargoes, 
These special trips, however, have not interfered with 
the regularity of sailings throughout the year to and from 
New York. While the tank steamer Topila is chiefly en. 
gaged in carrying oil for company use, it has carried 
cargoes for oil shippers. 

The rail lines operating from the Pacific coast through 
the El Paso gateway connect with the Atlantic Steamship 
lines at Galveston and New Orleans, forming two through 
transcontinental routes, partly by rail and partly by water, 
each known as the “Sunset-Gulf route.” This route pro- 
vides expeditious through service for both freight and 
passengers from New York and Atlantic seaboard territory 
to the southwest and the Pacific coast. 

The original Morgan line, operating between New Or. 
leans and New York, was owned by Charles Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan, in 1869, while in control of this steamship line, 
purchased the railroad extending from opposite New Or 
leans for a distance of 80 miles, to Morgan City, La. 
This rail line and the Morgan line have been jointly owned 
ever since that date. On Feb. 1, 1883, the Southern Pacific 
Company acquired control of both. In this way, the 
Southern Pacific Company, in connection with its previ- 
ously acquired rail lines, secured ownership of the Sunset- 
Gulf route through New Orleans. On Aug. 2, 1902, the 
Southern Pacific Company inaugurated the other steam- 
ship line between New York and Galveston. At the same 
time it acquired the rail line extending from Galveston 
to Houston. Thus a new and shorter Sunset-Gulf route 
was established. 

Practically all of the transcontinental freight carried 
over the Sunset-Gulf route moves through the port of 
Galveston. All passenger traffic over the Sunset-Gulf 
route moves through New Orleans, and about 60 per cent 
of the passenger traffic carried by this steamship line }s 
through traffic. Of the total tonnage carried by the Mor 
gan line between New York and the port of Galvestot, 
approximately 30 per cent is billed from or to Galveston 
proper, and approximately 70 per cent is billed through 
Galveston from or to interior points in the southwest 
the pacific coast. Part of the 30 per cent billed locally 
from or to Galveston, however, is in fact through trafic. 
Of the total tonnage carried by the Morgan line between 
New York and New Orleans, about 70 per cent originates 
at or is destined to New Orleans locally, and almost al 
per cent originates at or is destined to points in Louisiana 
or Texas. 


Petitioner Competes with Certain of Its Steamship Lines. 


The record shows that the Southern Pacific Companys 
rail system and its rail connections form all-rail trans 
continental routes via the El Paso gateway and via the 
Ogden gateway. The record also establishes that these 
all-rail routes engage in the “most active and vigorous 
competition” with the Sunset-Gulf route and that the 
Southern Pacific Company, by its participation in the 
solicitation and carrying of traffic over these all-rail routes, 
actively competes with its Atlantic Steamship [lines 
through both New Orleans and Galveston in their solici- 
tation and carrying of traffic over the Sunset-Gulf route. 
We, therefore, find that the Southern Pacific Company® 
rail lines may and do compete with its Atlantic Steamship 
lines operating between New Orleans and New York and 
between Galveston and New York for through traffic. It 
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follows that the time during which the petitioner may 
continue to operate or to have an interest in such service 
by water cannot be extended by us, under the terms 
of the statute, unless the record shows that such exten- 


sion Will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition 
on these routes by water and that the present operation 
is of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
eople. 

Mt does not appear that the petitioner does or may 
compete with the steamer line which it operates between 
New Orleans and Havana, or with the tank steamer 
Topila, which it operates between Tampico and Galveston 
and Algiers. These two lines may, therefore, be elimi- 
nated from further consideration in this report. 


Restraint of Competition. 


The Commission found in a previous investigation that 
the inauguration of the Sunset-Gulf route, beginning in 
1888, was expected to and did have the effect of eliminat- 
ing water competitors. from the transportation of freight 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and thus gave 
the transcontinental lines virtual control of ocean as well 
as land transportation between the coasts. Railroad Com- 
mission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 21 I. C. C., at 347 (The 
Trafic World, July 29, 1911, p. 204). 

Within recent years certain new steamship lines have 
operated between New York and Gulf ports. In 1897 the 
Lone Star line began operation between New York and 
Galveston. It appears from the record that its failure was 
due to its inability to secure adequate divisions from its 
connecting rail lines. About 1910 the Texas City Steam- 
ship Company began operation between New York and 
Texas City. This company continued in business for only 
a short time. While it was in operation the competition 
between that line, the Morgan line and the Mallory line 
appears to have been very keen, and this competition 
forced the port to port, as well as the through rates, to a 
lower level. The equipment of this company was ac- 
quired by the same interest that controls the Mallory line. 
The record does not establish that the petitioner’s interest 
in the Morgan line contributed to the failure of either of 
the above lines. 

The Philadelphia & Gulf Steamship Company was an 
independent line operated between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans from 1909 until 1913. This company appears to 
have been organized in response to a demand on the part 
of New Orleans shippers for an independent line which 
would effectively compete with the Morgan line. There 
is much evidence in the record tending to show that from 
the inception of this line the Southern Pacific Company 
resorted to extreme measures to interfere with its suc- 
cessful maintenance. The record also tends to show that 
the Southern Pacific Company, exerting its influence as a 
railroad upon.other railroads, prevented the Philadelphia 
& Gulf Steamship Company from securing the rate ar- 
rangements with its rail connections which were vital to 
iis success. It clearly appears that this company, while 
it Was in operation, actively competed with the petitioner’s 
Steamship line between New York and New Orleans. 
There is evidence that the petitioner’s steamship line 
established low rates on certain traffic for the specific 
purpose of taking such traffic from this independent line, 
and substantially increased those rates as soon as this 
line ceased operation. There was also testimony to the 
effect that the Gulf Steamship Company, which the peti- 
loner organized in 1912 and disbanded in 1914, was or- 
ganized primarily for the purpose of fighting and destroy- 
Ing this independent line. Practically all of the above 
evidence was controverted by the general manager of 
the petitioner. Taking the evidence as a whole, however, 
the conclusion seems warranted that the Philadelphia & 
Gulf Steamship Company failed primarily because of the 
activities of the Southern Pacific Company. 
oe is other testimony of record tending to show that 
ihe fact that the Morgan line is the only regular steam- 
‘hip line operating between New York and New Orleans 
'S attributable in a large measure to the joint ownership 
> the connecting rail and water lines of the Southern 
acific system. 
pettle the above circumstances tend to show that the 
tas ox a in pon steamship lines excludes, 
vet a uces competition on these water routes, 
en record leads us to conclude that a severance of 

Joint ownership might have a still greater tendency 
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Of the large number of shipping 
interests represented at the hearing, not a single one 
advocated the divorcement of the Morgan line from the 


to reduce competition. 


Southern Pacific system. Many disinterested witnesses, 
who have had years of familiarity with transportation 
conditions, expressed the conviction that a severance of 
the Morgan line from the Southern Pacific Company would 
be a calamity. This view was founded on the belief that 
if these lines were separated the steamships would be 
transferred to other service and the Sunset-Gulf route 
would be temporarily, if not permanently, disrupted. We 
therefore, are of opinion and find that under present 
conditions an extension of the time during which the 
petitioner -may continue to operate or have an interest 
in these steamship lines will neither exclude, prevent, nor 
reduce competition on the routes by water. 


Character of the Service. 


From the record it seems clear that the service fur- 
nished by these lines between New York and Galveston 
and New York and New Orleans is in many respects 
highly satisfactory to the shipping public. The regularity 
of the sailings, the frequency of the service, the expe- 
dition with which through shipments are handled, and 
the promptness in adjusting claims for damage and over- 
charge were testified to by numerous shippers. The effi- 
ciency and excellence of the present service over both 
of these routes appears not to be questioned. Rarely does 
a record before us present an array of witnesses whose 
testimony so uniformly indorses the character of the serv- 
ice as does this record. 

The petitioner urges that the high character of the 
service is directly attributable to the fact that these 
steamship lines are owned by it. It is said that because 
the petitioner operates over 10,000 miles of railroad and 
thus influences the routing of enormous quantities of 
freight it is enabled, to operate a large fleet of boats, and 
that this circumstance wholly accounts for the frequency 
of the service. It points out further that because of its 
rail interests it has been particularly active in developing 
through traffic; that this through traffic necessitates close 
connections between its boats and its trains, and that 
the regularity of the service springs from this circum- 
stance. The petitioner also points out that the very fact 
that it inaugurated the Galveston line as an extension 
of its rail system tends to show that the existence of this 
line is attributable to the rail ownership. 

Railroad control of a connecting boat line undoubtedly 
tends to perfect the through service, but it may well be 
attended by a neglect of the port to port traffic. Inde- 
pendent steamship operation, on the other hand, while 
tending to develop the port to port traffic, may result in 
a failure to develop the through service to the highest 
degree possible. 

Moreover, while the community of interest between the 
Southern Pacific rail system and the Morgan line has no 
doubt tended to improve the joint service, it does not ap- 
pear that this community of interest is dependent upon 
common ownership. The Southern Pacific rail system is 
so located that its highest development is naturally de- 
pendent upon interchanging traffic with water lines at the 
Gulf ports. Even if the Southern Pacific Company had 
no financial interest whatever in the Morgan line it would 
still have a strong incentive to work in conjunction with 
the Morgan line for transcontinental traffic. It appears 
that the Southern Pacific rail system, in conjunction with 
such a water line, can make better transcontinental rates 
and give quicker through service than any all-rail trans- 
continental route. The maximum traffic possibilities of 
the Southern Pacific rail system depend on the develop- 
ment of through traffic over the Sunset-Guif route. It 
may fairly be concluded, therefore, that even if the peti- 
tioner had no proprietary interest in these boat lines it 
would continue to have a substantial interest in main- 
taining and improving the through service. 

Effect of Petitioner’s Ownership of Rates. 

The petitioner also contends that its ownership of these 
steamship lines has had the effect of securing lower rates 
for the shipping public. Indeed, it is urged that the 
present reduced transcontinental rates are attributable 
exclusively to the joint ownership or operation of the 
Southern Pacific rail and steamship lines. This claim 
merits careful consideration, for if warranted it would 
have a strong tendency to establish that a continuance of 
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the petitioner’s interest in these water lines was in the 
public interest. It appears, however, from the record that, 
in so far as the Southern Pacific Company has initiated 
reductions in transcontinental rates, this has been di- 
rectly caused by controlling competitive influences and 
not by its interest in or control over these steamship 
lines. If the Southern Pacific Company upon acquiring 
control of the Sunset-Gulf route had promptly reduced 
transcontinental rates below the all-rail level it might be 
said that the joint control of the rail and water lines 
included in this route was the cause of the reduction. 
The fact is that for several years after this control was 
acquired the transcontinental rates over the Sunset-Gulf 
route were no lower than the all-rail rates. It is perhaps 
more accurate to say that the Southern Pacific Company 
in establishing reductions in rates over the Sunset-Gulf 
route has responded to the influence of competition via 
the all-water routes rather than that it has taken the 
lead in reducing transcontinental rates. In any event, it 
does not appear from the present record that the railroad 
ownership of this boat line has had any tendency in itself 
to reduce rates. 

As to the port to port rates, it is frankly stated in the 
record that it has been the policy of the Morgan line 
to follow rather than lead other water lines in making 
reductions. 

As affecting the rate situation, the petitioner also points 
out that against the opposition of the eastern trunk lines 
it has, by absorbing the local rail rates from the interior 
to New York, furnished a low level of through rates from 
the whole Atlantic seaboard territory as far inland as 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh to the southwest and the Pacific 
coast. Here again the benefit to the shipping public 
seems to be attributable to normally competitive infiu- 
ences rather than to the fact that the petitioner owns 
these steamship lines. At any rate, the same policy seems 
to have been pursued by the Mallory line in connection 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, between 
which companies there is no intercorporate relationshp. 
Having in mind the peculiar dependence of the Southern 
Pacific rail system on a water connection, it would seem 
that the incentive for the Southern Pacific Company to 
solicit transcontinental traffic from Atlantic seaboard ter- 
ritory at the through rates which it has established would 
still be present if the petitioner had no interest in the 
steamship lines. 


Complaint of New Orleans Interests. 


New Orleans is the one community which qualified its 
support of the application regarding these steamship lines. 
The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, representing numer- 
ous large shippers at this port, intervened in the proceed- 
ing and submitted considerable evidence tending to show 
that the petitioner so operates these steamship lines as 
to discriminate against New Orleans and in favor of Gal- 
veston. None of these shippers advocated a divorcement 
of the steamship line from the Southern Pacific system. 
They urged, however, that as a condition precedent to 
the granting of the application the petitioner should be 
required to correct certain discriminatory rates and prac- 
tices which will be briefly outlined below. 


A. New Orleans vs. Galveston Rates. 


Owing to differing competitive conditions; the rates be- 
tween Atlantic seaboard territory and New Orleans are 
constructed on an entirely different basis from the rates 
between this territory and Galveston. Through rates are 
published from most interior points in north Atlantic 
territory via the Morgan line to New Orleans. From 
points in this territory to Galveston there are no published 
through rates, the rates being constructed by a combina- 
tion of the locals to and from New York. The scale of 
class rates from New York to New Orleans is lower than 
the scale of class rates from New York to Galveston and 
a few of the commodity rates between the former points 
are lower than corresponding commodity rates between 
the latter points. Because of active water competition 
which the Morgan line from New York to Galveston has 
had to meet for many years the port to port rates between 
New York and Galveston are to a large extent commodity 
rates relatively lower than the port to port rates applying 
on much of the traffic between New York and New Or- 
leans. Thus it happens that while New Orleans nominally 
enjoys a lower scale of port to port rates than Galveston, 
it, in fact, is largely dependent on the class rate scale, 
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whereas Galveston enjoys substantially lower commodity 
rates on most of the traffic that moves. The New Orleans 
shippers contended that while they had through rates from 
interior Atlantic seaboard points lower than the combing. 
tion rates applying to Galveston, this did not give New 
Orleans any appreciable advantage, because the great bulk 
of the Morgan line traffic originated at New York proper 
and not at interior points, so that it is the port to port 
rates in -which New Orleans is primarily interested, ang 
while New Orleans nominally. has a lower scale of port 
to port rates, considering the relative class rate adjust. 
ment, yet in fact New Orleans has to pay higher rates 
than Galveston on practically all its freight. These ship- 
pers contend that it is a discrimination against New Oy. 
leans to deny to it port to port rates as low as those 
enjoyed by Galveston, especially since the distance be. 
tween New York and New Orleans is somewhat less than 
that between New York and Galveston. 

The petitioner met the above assertions with the con. 
tention that it was justified by competitive conditions jp 
maintaining lower port to port rates between New York 
and Galveston than between New York and New Orleans, 
Furthermore, the petitioner, taking issue with the New 
Orleans interveners, contended that a substantial amount 
of the traffic moving to New Orleans originated at in. 
terior Atlantic seaboard points, and that on such traffic 
the through rates to New Orleans were materially lower 
than the combination rates applying from these same 
interior points to Galveston. The petitioner also pointed 
out that if the same scale of port to port commodity rates 
was made applicable between New York and New Orleans 
as is in effect between New York and Galveston, then 
it would be only proper to cancel the through rates ap- 
plying from interior Atlantic seaboard points to New 
Orleans, thus placing all New Orleans rates on the same 
level as Galveston. The interveners contended that New 
Orleans should retain the advantage of these through 
rates because they resulted from the all-rail competition 
which affected New Orleans but did not affect Galveston. 

A large volume of testimony was taken tending to show 
that in view of the relative rates applying on particular 
commodities, New Orleans was at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with Galveston. The record, however, gives no in- 
dication as to the points in Atlantic seaboard territory 
at which shipments of these commodities originate, or 
as to the relative volume of these particular commodities 
moving between New York and New Orleans and Galves- 
ton, respectively. 

It seems manifest that in a proceeding of this character 
it is not appropriate for the Commission to undertake to 
pass upon the relative or absolute reasonableness of par- 
ticular rates. To the extent that the rate policy of a 
steamship line may be attributed to the fact that the line 
is owned by a railroad company, such rate policy may 
properly be considered in determining whether a con- 
tinuance of the railroad ownership or operation is in the 
public interest. It does not appear, however, that the 
rate relationship above referred to is the result of the 
petitioners’ control of these lines. The rate structure, 
so far as the record discloses, has resulted from consid- 
erations which an independent steamship management 
might well take into account in the fixing of port to port 
rates. It may be true that the port to port rates and the 
whole rate structure of the Morgan line, having in the 
past been to a large extent wholly unregulated, has re 
sulted in New Orleans being deprived of the natural ad- 
vantage it may have over Galveston in relation to certain 
markets. Our conclusion is that such inequalities as exist 
in these port to port rates may be more fairly determined 
and corrected in independent proceedings, and that it has 
not been shown that the petitioner’s interest in the Morgan 
line is responsible for the rate relationship that now 
exists. 


B. The Dry Goods Mixture Rule. 

The New Orleans representatives also charged that the 
Morgan line discriminated against New Orleans and in 
favor of Galveston by providing to the latter point an 
not to the former a special commodity rate of 55 cents 


applying on mixed shipments of dry goods. This rate 
applies on any number of small shipments from any num- 
ber of shippers when aggregated into a mixed lot of at 
least 20,000 pounds and shipped to one consignee. ‘The 
port to port tariff covering this rate provides that “the 
rate will apply only when consignee is actually owner 
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of the property.” Since this proceeding the Morgan line 
has made this rate governed by the same rule applicable 
from New York to New Orleans. Under the rule as ad- 
ministered anyone who makes request on the Morgan line 
in advance and declares that he will have consigned to 
him at Galveston or New Orleans at least 20,000 pounds 
of mixed dry goods, of which he is the owner, may have 
the constituent shipments carried forward on one or sev- 
eral of the steamers of the Morgan line leaving New York 
within any given week. The aggregated shipment may be 
concentrated either at New Orleans before shipment or at 
Galveston or New Orleans after arrival. Although, as stated 
above, this rate and rule has been applied to New Orleans 
since this proceeding began, New Orleans still contends 
that the application of the rate is discriminatory and 
unlawful. The particular point urged by the New Orleans 
representatives is that the long continuance of the prac- 
tice has led to the development of certain large dry goods 
distributing firms in Texas who can take advantage of 
the rate, whereas there are few, if any, firms in New 
Orleans who can avail themselves of the rate because of 
the limitation that it applies only when one consignee 
is the actual owner of the property. It is urged that con- 
ditioning the rate on ownership is unlawful in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in I. C. C. vs. D., L. & 
W. R. R. Co., 220 U. S., 235, at 252, and that the rule, 
though extended to both ports, will continue to work a 
discrimination against New Orleans unless the rate is 
applicable on shipments from any number of consignors 
to a forwarding agent at New Orleans for any number 
of firms. 

From the record it is clear that during the period that 
this rule and rate were extended to Galveston and not 
to New Orleans there was a discrimination in favor of 
the former and against the latter. It is also urged that 
even though the rule and the rate are now extended to 
New Orleans, the dry goods distributors at New Orleans 
are not prepared to avail themselves of the newly ex- 
tended rule, in competition with the Galveston distributors 
who have enjoyed the rule for years, and for this reason 
the rule continues to effect a discrimination in favor of 
Galveston. It is our view that the limitation of the rate 
to consignees who own all of the property contained in 
the aggregated shipment is unlawful. 

The practice under the rule is inherently open to 
criticism. While a rule permitting the concentration at 
the point of shipment of numerous small shipments be- 
longing to different shippers into one large shipment for 
transportation to one consignee by a steamship line may 
or may not be proper, there appears to be no justification 
for applying a special rate on small shipments which are 
aggregated at destination after the transportation service 
has been completed. In other words, if small shipments 
by different shippers move independently from New York 
to Galveston, then it seems clearly discriminatory to sub- 
sequently appy a rate to such shipments lower than the 
rate which other shippers of similar packages are charged. 
The conclusion is that this aggregating rule is discrimi- 
hatory and unlawful in so far as it conditions the appli- 
cation of the rate on the ownership of the constituent 
shipments, and that it is also discriminatory and unlawful 
in so far as it applies on shipments other than those 
aggregated prior to transportation. 

Through Versus Port to Port Shipments. 

The present record discloses a widespread practice of 
applying on interstate traffic subject to the jurisdiction 
of this Commission rates which are not lawfully on file. 
The practice “challenges attention because it appears to 
represent the rule rather than the exception and because 
it involves not merely the failure of the water carriers 
to file tariffs stating rates applicable on shipments subject 
to the jurisdiction of this Commission, but also the de- 
feating of through rates which are lawfully on file. The 
Practice appears to be engaged in consciously by both 
carriers and shippers. Two distinct phases of the matter 
will be briefly discussed. 


A. Failure to File Port to Port Rates. 


There are no through rates from interior Atlantic sea- 
board points via the Morgan line to Galveston. The Mor- 


8an line, in connection with its port to port rates from 
New York to Galveston, absorbs the rail rates from cer- 
tain interior points to New York, but these port to port 
fates are not filed with the Commission. 


The record 
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shows that it is not uncommon for rail carriers to receive 
shipments at interior points in Atlantic seaboard territory 
billed by the shipper, care of the Morgan line, to a con- 
signee at Galveston. Such shipments are carried by the 
rail carrier to New York, there delivered by the rail car- ~ 
rier to the Morgan line, and then carried by the Morgan 
line direct to Galveston. An officer of the petitioner 
stated that interior shippers were advised not to bill their 
shipments through to Galveston in this manner and that 
whenever possible the Morgan line issued its own port to 
port bill of lading to the shipper. This official also urged 
in justification of the practice that there was no arrange- 
ment between the rail carrier and the Morgan line for 
continuous carriage. It is clear that there is frequently 
no actual or constructive intervention of the shipper or 
his agent at the port of New York in such cases. It .is 
also clear that the rail carrier issues a through bill of 
lading and that the water carrier receives the shipment 
direct from the rail carrier and transports it in accord- 
ance with the directions the shipper gave to the rail 
carrier. Under these circumstances there seems to be no 
room for doubt that such shipments are continuous ship- 
ments carried under a common arrangement between the 
carriers. Shipments of this character clearly appear to 
be through shipments subject to the provisions of the Act 
to regulate commerce, and the failure of the Morgan line 
to file its rates applicable upon such shipments appears 
indefensible. 


B. Defeating the Lawful Through Rates. 


There are joint through ocean-and-rail rates from New 
York via the Morgan line to interior points in Texas. It 
appears, however, that the combination of the unfiled port 
to port rates from New York to Galveston and the Texas 
state rates from Galveston to. interior points in Texas 
makes lower through rates than these lawfully established 
through rates. <A practice has grown up of applying to 
shipments which it would seem from the record are in 
fact through shipments from New York to interior destina- 
tions in Texas the combination rates based on Galveston 
and thus defeating the lawful through rates. It was ad- 
mitted by officers of the petitioner that a large part of 
the traffic from New York to interior Texas points moved 
to Galveston on the port to port rate and from Galveston 
on the intrastate rate, and that the through interstate 
rates were rarely applied to Texas points to which the 
combination rates weré lower. 

The petitioner aims to justify the practice on the theory 
that the method of billing tu a forwarding agent at Gal- 
veston and rebilling from Galveston, in a lawful way, 
interrupts the through shipment and converts it into two 
independent shipments. The record shows that the 
through traffic handled under these combination rates is 
commonly loaded direct from the boat to the dock at 
Galveston. Traffic destined to Galveston proper is com- 
monly loaded from the boat to a barge. The director of 
traffic of the petitioner admitted that when freight was 
unloaded direct from a boat to the dock at Galveston it 
might fairly be inferred that such freight was to be shipped 
through. He added that as to any particular shipment 
the representative of the steamship company had no actual 
knowledge when a shipment was so unloaded that it was 
to be forwarded. It appeared to be assumed that in view 
of this lack of information the Southern Pacific interests 
could not be charged with knowledge that the through 
rates were applicable. 

The actual handling of shipments to interior Texas 
points that are thus billed and rebilled from Galveston 
appears to be as follows: The Southern Pacific Company 
employs the stevedore who unloads the freight from the 
Morgan line boat to the dock. This same stevedore is 
employed by the connecting rail lines to load freight from 
the dock into their cars. The consignees at interior 
points in Texas who have their shipments billed to and 
from Galveston employ a forwarding agent at Galveston. 
This forwarding agent commonly arranges to have empty 
cars placed at the dock before the shipment arrives at 
Galveston. The forwarding agent pays the freight charges 
of the steamship company to Galveston and gives the 
rail carrier a shipping order directing the transportation 
by rail from Galveston. The shipment itself is in many 
instances unloaded directly from the boat to the car by 
the common employe of the boat line and the rail carriers. 
Thus it happens that if two shipments are carried from 
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New York via the Morgan line each in fact destined to 
Dallas, Tex., but one of them is billed through to Dallas 
while the other is billed in care of a forwarding agen. 
at Galveston, the physical handling of the two shipments 
is the same. The only difference appears to be in the 
billing. It appears to have been assumed by both car- 
riers and shippers that the mere method of billing gives 
support to a fiction that the shipper intervenes at Gal- 
veston and thus converts the through shipment which 
is subject to the Act to regulate commerce into two inde- 
pendent shipments neither of which is subject to this 
act. Of course this assumption is unsound. It seems 
needless to refer to the numerous expressions in which 
the Supreme Court has stated that it is the essential 
character of the shipment and not the mere incidents of 
billing which determine whether or not the shipment is 
subject to the act. The only justification suggested for 
the practice is the competitive relation between the port 
to port carriers. This justification involves the admission 
that the carriers concerned are primarily responsible for 
the practice. 
Conclusion. 

The correction of the objectionable practices above re- 
ferred to would leave no basis of record to justify the 
withholding of the requisite finding, under the act, that 
the existing service of these steamship lines between 
New York and New Orleans and New York and Galveston 
is in the interest of the public and of advantage to the 
convenience and commerce of the people. The case will 
be held open for a period of 60 days from the service 
of this report, during which time the petitioner will have 
an opportunity to readjust the practices in question so 
as to bring the service into full conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Act to regulate commerce as amended. 
At the expiration of that time the Commission will de- 
termine what final action should be taken. 


BOSTON-NEW YORK PROPORTIONAL 
RATES (No. 2) 


1. AND S. NO. 857 (43 I. C. C., 203-212) 
Submitted Dec. 138, 1916. Opinion No. 4304. 

The proposed cancellation of proportional rates between New 
York, N. Y., and points in southeastern New England, ap- 
plicable on traffic handled south of New York by coastwise 
steamship lines, not found justified. 

CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

For many years the New England rail and water lines 
have maintained proportional rates between New York, 
N. Y., and southeastern New England applicable on traffic 
handled south of New York by coastwise steamship lines. 
In Boston-New York Proportional Rates, 38 I. C. C., 61 
(The Traffic World, Feb. 26, 1916, p. 443), they attempted 
to cancel these rates in connection with lines operating 
through the Panama Cang2!, but at the hearing it was 
stated that they were not prepared to justify the discrimi- 
nation which might result, and we held that the pro- 
posed increased rates had not been justified. By tariffs 
filed to become effective in June, 1916, it is proposed to 
cancel them altogether, leaving only the local rates in 
effect. Said tariffs have been suspended by us until April 
3, 1917. 

The proportional or transshipment rates, which will be 
referred to hereinafter as the proportional rates, apply 
between New York and points on the Central Vermont 
Railway from New London, Conn., to Palmer, Mass.; 
points east of the Central Vermont on lines of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and points on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad east of Springfield, Mass. They 
apply between New York and the New Haven points via 
New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., Providence, R. I., and 
New London, Conn., in connection with the New England 
Steamship Company, which is owned by the New Haven; 
via all rail between New York and Boston and Provi- 
dence and their suburbs, and via the New England Steam- 
ship Company between New York and the Long Island 
Sound ports named. The Eastern Steamship Corporation 
proposes to cancel the same scale of proportionals be- 
tween New York and Boston as is applicable via the all- 
rail and rail-and-water routes, and also a somewhat higher 
scale between New York and Portland, Me. From and 





to the Central Vermont points the rates are in effect via 
New London 


in connection with the Central Vermont 
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Transportation Company; and from and to the Boston 
& Albany points via both the rail and water rouie in 
connection with the Central Vermont and the all-rail route 
in connection with the New York Central. 

Generally speaking, the Central Vermont and Boston ¢ 
Albany railways form the western and northern bound- 
aries of the territory described. Within these lines al] 
interior points are local to the New Haven and conse. 
quently the first or last stage of transportation to or from 
the soufh or west is necessarily over New Haven rails, 
There are three ways in which such traffic may move: 
Via the all-rail routes; via New York and the coastwise 
lines, and via Boston or Providence in connection with 
the coastwise lines serving those ports. The New Haven 
owns the New England Steamship Company, and its ap. 
plication under section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce 
as amended by the Panama Canal act for permission to 
continue its operation of the lines of said company has 
been fully heard and now stands submitted on our docket, 
The New Haven also still holds an interest in the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation, which, however, it has been or- 
dered to dispose of by a decree of the United States Dis. 
trict Court, Southern District of New York. 

Rates are stated herein in cents per. 100 pounds. 

The proportional rates have been in effect 30 or 35 
years, and, with the exception of certain increases in 
1908, and, of course, readjustments from time to time in 
commodity rates, have been maintained since without sub- 
stantial change. 
mony as to their history, but it is natural to assume that 
they were established in order that the various routes 
between Boston and New York might compete, in con- 
nection with the coastwise lines serving the latter port, 
with the coastwise lines operating between Boston and 
Providence and south Atlantic ports, or in order that 
manufacturers in eastern New England might compete on 
a substantial equality of rates with manufacturers located 
in New York and other points. At the time they were 
established the several rail-and-water routes between Bos- 
ton and New York were competitive with each other. 
The coastwise lines, it should be borne in mind, fixed the 
measure of rates between the northern ports and the 
south, and competition between the all-rail rates and 
routes in connection with the various coastwise lines re 
sulted in fixing uniform differentials in favor of the latter 
in rates between a large portion of the South and West 
and the northern ports and interior eastern points, in- 
cluding all points served by the New Haven. From Bos- 
ton, Providence and New York to the southeast these 
differentials are on a scale of 12 cents, first class, and 
from interior points, with which are included New Bed- 
ford, Fall River and New London, they are on the follow- 
ing scale: 


IN aa ilewraiieibinn Rae anlar’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 
PN rere 4 3 2 2 1 1 


The New Haven participates in joint through all-rail 
rates between its stations and various sections of the 
country, and these rates are not made by combination on 
New York, but with relation to, sometimes the same 4s, 
the New York rates. The New Haven also concurs in 
joint through rates in connection with the coastwise lines, 
generally somewhat lower than the all-rail lines from the 
South and West generally, but in the reverse direction 
it has declined to give such concurrence. Other lines 
serving interior eastern territory also took the same 
course, and the result has been that-the coastwise lines, 
in order to compete with the all-rail routes, have pub- 
lished through rates from interior points without the con- 
currence of the eastern lines, the Commission requiring, 
however, that their tariffs contain a provision that the 
local or proportional rates of the eastern lines will be 
absorbed. No proportionals have been established to or 
from New Haven territory west of the Central Vermont, 
where the geographical conditions, and also the compet 
tive conditions, are substantially different from those east 
of said railway; consequently the coastwise lines absorb 
the full local rates of the New Haven. 


The uses of the proportional rates are three. They 
are used in combination with rates of the coastwise lines 
in constructing through rates to and from Pacific coast 
points via the Panama Canal and to and from Gulf ports 
and southern and western points through the Gulf ports; 
also on export and import traffic to and from South Amer 





The record contains no definite testi- ‘ 
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ica, Mexico and the West Indies. In all such cases the 
proportionals affect the measure of the through charges 
and are paid by the shipping public. On northbound 
traffic originating in sections of the South or West from 
which through rates are in effect in connection with the 
coastwise lines the proportionals are merely the divisions 
accruing to the lines east of New York. On traffic in the 
reverse direction moving on through rates published by 
the coastwise lines, the proportional rates are in effect 
divisions, although, as stated, the respondents decline to 
concur in joint rates. 

The Boston & Albany, it should be stated, did not pub- 
lish the proportional rates until about 1905, and then took 
that action to meet the competition of the lines which 
had them in effect to and from competitive points. 

The main protests come from several of the principal 
coastwise lines which reach New York, namely, the South- 
ern Pacific Company (Atlantic Steamship lines), generally 
referred to as the Morgan lines, the Clyde Steamship 
Company, the Mallory Steamship Company, the Ocean 
Steamship Company of Savannah, and the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company. Their objection is that the divisions 
or arbitraries which they will have to pay to the New 
England lines out of the through rates published by them 
will become excessive, and in some cases so great as to 
ultimately compel increases in the through rates or a 
withdrawal from the business. Various shipping interests 
in and near Boston protest because of the resultant in- 
creases in the combination rates, and because they fear 
that any increase in the proportionals will eventually 
entail upon them the payment of higher rates to and from 
points covered by the through tariffs of the coastwise 
lines. 

On classes the proportional rates are substantially lower 
than the local class rates, but the commodity rates car- 
ried in the proportional tariffs are generally about the 
same as the local commodity rates. Taking New Haven 
points as illustrative, there are three scales of propor- 
tional class rates. Boston and the Sound ports are ona 
parity and take the lowest scale. Points on the lines 
from Framingham to Lowell and Fitchburg, Mass., points 
on certain branch lines, and points on Cape Cod take 
the highest of the three scales. The intermediate scale 
applies from all other New Haven points in the territory 
described. The three scales are as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
18 16 15 13 3: 11 
22 20 19 18 1 15 
27 25 23 21 20 18 

The cancellation of the proportionals would leave only 
the local rates in effect. The port to port rates of the 
New England Steamship Company and Eastern Steam- 
ship Corporation are not on file with this Commission, 
and therefore the cancellation would leave no rates in 
effect on traffic now transported by these water lines 
from or to the Sound ports and Boston on rates made by 
combination on New York. 

The proportionals: include transfer to or from the piers 
of the coastwise lines, which has generally amounted to 
4 cents per 100 pounds on less than carloads and 3 cents 
on carloads. Since the hearing, however, the general 
freight agent of the New Haven has advised that the 
transfer companies in New York have increased their 
charges on less than carloads to 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
The local class rates of the New Haven do not include 
transfer of less-than-carload shipments; therefore in stat- 
Ing the increased rates which would result from the can- 
cellation it is necessary to add to the first four classes 
29 cents per 100 pounds, which is not covered by any 
tariff on file with the Commission. Between New York 
and Boston, for instance, the rates and the amount of 
the increase to the southern steamship piers, so figured, 
would be as follows: 

2 3 4 5 6 
35 30 25 17 15 
Increase 19 15 12 5 4 

The only statement in the record as to the local rates 
formerly applicable via the Eastern Steamship Corporation 
between New York and Boston is that they were lower 
than the all-rail or rail-and-water rates by a scale begin- 
ting with 5 cents, first class. It was stated at the argu- 
ment that since the hearing the water line named has 
Increased its local rates to equal those applicable via the 
all-rail and rail-and-water routes. The local water rates 
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of the New England Steamship Company between New 
York and the Sound ports are somewhat lower than the 
all-rail rates, but the record does not show to what extent. 
The Boston-New York local rates are applicable between 
New York and Lowell, which takes the 27-cent scale of 
proportionals, and Quincy, which takes the 22-cent scale; 
therefore the increases to those points would be as fol- 
lows: 


3 
at 
7 


4 
4 *3 
7 


11 


*Decrease 

Willimantic, Conn., 30 miles north of New London, 
takes the 22-cent scale of proportionals, but the same 
locals as are applicable between New York and New Lon- 
don via the all-rail route. The rates and increases to 
and from Willimantic would be as follows: 

2 3 4 5 6 
29 25 20 13 12 
9 6 2 *4 3 


q 


Increase 


" *Decrease. 


As stated, we have not before us the New York-New 
London water rates, which are somewhat lower than the 
all-rail rates. 

As indicated, the cancellation of all proportional com- 
modity rates is also proposed. It may not have been in- 
tended, but owing to a tariff complication there appar- 
ently would be increases in the any-quantity rates on 
cotton piece goods via the routes of the New Haven sys- 
tem of 6 cents to and from Boston and of 1% or 2 cents 
to and from several other points. Some mention was 
made of increases proposed in rates on tropical fruits 
and vegetables which move to Boston in small quantities, 
but there is no definite testimony with reference thereto. 
On less-than-carload traffic covered by commodity rates 
there would be an additional charge in some cases of 
5 cents per 100 pounds, for the reason that the present 
or proportional rates include the cost of transfer to or 
from the piers of the coastwise lines, while the locals do 
not. With these exceptions, and the rates on wool and 
mohair, it appears that in effect there would be substan- 
tionally no change in commodity rates, because generally 
the present proportional commodity rates are the sane 
in amount as the local rates. 

As no through rates are published on wool and mohair 
received by respondents from the coastwise lines at New 
York the proportional rates, which apply to consuming 
points in all of the New England states, are paid by the 
shipping public and are not absorbed by the coastwise 
lines. Rates are named for carloads and for less than 
carloads, but in many cases such rates are the same re- 
gardless of the quantity shipped. They apply on either 
scoured wool or wool in the grease, but vary according to 
whether shipped in sacks or bales. Some apply all-rail, 
some water-and-rail, and others all-water. This traffic 
originates principally in Texas, but some comes from 
California through the Panama Canal. The movement 
through New York is estimated at 10,000,000 pounds an- 
nually and the larger part of it goes to Boston, where 
it is graded and shipped out to manufacturing points. The 
protests come from dealers at Boston. 

The cancellation of these rates would bring into appli- 
cation the local class rates governed by the New England 
lines’ exceptions to the Official Classification. This issue 
names ratings on scoured wool in sacks, cases or bales, 
compressed or uncompressed, of third class, minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds, and on wool in the grease, in sacks 
or bales, compressed or uncompressed, and mohair in 
sacks, bales, barrels or boxes, of second class, in less 
than carloads, and fourth class in carloads of minimum 
weight, 16,000 pounds. The carload ratings stated are 
subject to rule 5 (c) of the Official Classification, which 
provides for the movement of the overflow of a carload 
at the carload rate and which ordinarily is not applicable 
on articles of this character. These ratings represent re 
ductions from the Official Classification bases. The Offi- 
cial Classification provides for wool not otherwise speci- 
fied, in sacks or bales, first class, in less than carloads, 
and second class in carloads, minimum weight 10,000 
pounds for a standard car, with graduated minima for 
larger cars, and for mohair provides first class ratings 
on any quantity. 


The movement is almost exclusively in carloads. There 
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is no testimony respecting rates to points other than 
Boston. To that point the present carload rates, includ- 
ing transfer from the piers of the coastwise lines, ap- 
plicable via all routes, are 14 cents on shipments in bales 
and 18 cents on shipments in sacks. Should the proposed 
schedules become effective, the carload rates, including 
the cost of transfer, will be, via both the all-rail or rail- 
and-water routes, 20% cents on wool in the grease and’ 
on mohair, and 27 cents on scoured wool. 


Respondents take the position that the present wool 
and mohair rates are unduly low, and say that the bases 
proposed, which are less than the Official Classification 
bases, are unquestionably reasonable. They make ref- 
erence to our report in Traugott Schmidt & Sons vs. M. 
C. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 684 (The Traffic World, June 8, 
1912, p. 1161), where it is said: 

Wool is classified under Official Classification as first class, 
L. C. L., second class C. L., with a minimum of 10,000 pounds. 
We have held that under the Western Classification western 
wool should be classified as second class, L. C. L., and fourth 
class, C. L., but it must be remembered that the conditions 
under which wool is transported in the west are materially 
different from those prevailing east of the Mississippi River. 

Western wool contains a much larger per cent of dirt than 
does eastern wool, so that as offered for shipment, even though 
the wool when scoured may have the same value, the western 
wool is less valuable than the eastern, 

The same fact renders the western wool heavier than the 
eastern. The western sack when of the same size weighs ap- 
proximately one-third more than the sack of eastern wool. It 
appeared that as western wool is actually sacked it can be 
readily loaded to 24,000 pounds in a 36-foot car, while the tes- 
timony shows that eastern sacked wool will not load more 
than 15,000 or 16,000 pounds 'to the same car. Upon the basis of 
the classification established by us for wool, under Western 
Classification, we are of the opinion that this commodity under 
the official Classification is properly classified as first class in 
L. C. L. lots; in C. L. lots it might well take the third-class 
rate, with a minimum of 16,000 pounds. 

The ratings proposed to be made effective on carloads 
are, aS stated, third class on scoured wool and fourth 
class on wool in the grease and on mohair. These ratings 
are proposed to be applied in connection with the local 


rates, 


In connection with the local class rates of the New 
Haven, it was testified by respondents’ chief witness that 
they were increased in the upper and reduced in the lower 
classes following a readjustment by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, made subsequent to our report in the New Eng- 
land Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560 (The Traffic World, 
July 12, 1913, p. 92). <A large per cent of traffic from 
southeastern New England is in less-than-carload lots and 
in the absence of commodity rates takes the higher class 
rates. The Boston-New York local rates, it was further 
testified by the same witness, are limited in amount by 
the rates between Boston and the first group west of the 
Hudson River and are not on a water competitive basis. 

Several arguments have been advanced by the respond- 
ents in support of the proposed cancellation. The first 
is that the question is one of divisions between carriers, 
in which the shipping public has no interest. This, of 
course, is true as to traffic moving on joint through rates, 
and the question before us is not one of divisions. As to 
traffic moving on rates published on the non-concurrence 
plan the respondents seek, by this contention, to secure 
such advantages as come from the publication of through 
rates, while at the same time declining to accept the 
responsibilities or liabilities incident thereto. They do 
not concur in the southbound rail-and-water rates, and 
should there be an attempt to raise or cancel them or a 
complaint of unreasonableness or of unjust discrimination 
between points or commodities in connection with them, 
the respondents would not be a party to the tariffs, which 
fact might necessitate procedure, in order to properly dis- 
pose of the questions arising under such circumstances, 
which would not be necessary if the New Haven were a 
concurring carrier. The non-concurrence rates applicable 
on southbound traffic from the interior east are the only 
exception to our requirement that every necessary carrier 
to transportation under through rates must file its con- 
currence therein and be shown in the tariffs as a con- 
curring line, and so far as the respondents are concerned 
their publication does not change the nature of the pro- 
portional rates herein issue, which are rates legally pub- 
lished and filed as applicable to certain interstate traffic. 
The contention that the matter is one of divisions also 
ignores altogether traffic moving on through charges 
based on New York combination, on which there would 
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tbe substantial increases in case the proposed cancellation 
should be permitted. 

Neither the respondents nor the protesting lines, it ap. 
pears, are satisfied with the present basis of division of 
through charges; they both state that the sections east 
and west of the Central Vermont should be treated alike 
but differ as to the basis. The respondents demand their 
full locals east of New York on all New England traffic 
moving via the coastwise lines, whereas the protesting 
lines are dissatisfied because they have to absorb the ful] 
locals between New York points on respondents’ lines 
east of the Central Vermont. If the respondents desire 
to make it a question of divisions and have it passed upon 
by this Commission, they should present it in such a way 
that we can exercise the authority conferred upon us by 
the act to regulate commerce. Nothing herein said should 
be regarded as an expression of opinion as to the basis 
of divisions. 

Respondents have no proportional rates between south- 
eastern New England and Boston, and one of the points 
urged by them is that the proposed cancellation would 
place Boston and New York on a substantial parity. Their 
action, if taken for that reason, is contrary to past policy. 
The steamship service from New York is superior to that 
from Boston, and representatives of Boston interests state 
that while they would welcome any proposition having for 
its object the upbuilding of Boston as a port, they regard 
the present rates and routes via New York in connection 
with the coastwise lines as absolutely essential to their 
commerce. Point is also made that the Boston & Maine 
now maintains no proportionals to New York. That line, 
however, does maintain proportionals to and from Boston 
on a basis of approximately 70 per cent of its local rates. 
A glance at the map will indicate that from New Haven 
points the natural rail-and-water route to the South and 
West is through New York rather than Boston, the New 
Haven securing its maximum haul to the former port; 
whereas the lines of the Boston & Maine are almost en- 
tirely north of Boston. The natural route of the Boston & 
Maine to New York is in connection with the New Haven, 
and there is no testimony as to which carrier was responsi- 
ble for the cancellation of the proportional rates formerly 
maintained between New York and Boston & Maine points. 

The rail lines serving territory west of the Hudson River 
and east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line have taken the same 
stand as the respondents with reference to through south- 
bound rates, and the coastwise lines have to absorb the 
entire or almost the entire amount of the local rates to 
and from New York. Respondents contend that they should 
be treated by the coastwise lines on the same basis as the 
lines serving the territory above described. This might be 
of some weight were the question before us one of divisions 
between carriers. In this proceeding the respondents pro- 
tested against the introduction of comparisons between their 
proposed rates and the divisions accepted by them of 
through all-rail rates on traffic originating at or destined 
to southeastern New England. 

It was also testified that the proposed cancellation would 
remove fourth section violations. The testimony indicates 
no departures from the requirements of the fourth section 
in through rates published on either the concurrence or 
the nonconcurrence plan, and the only departures indicated 
in connection with the proportionals is in rates from Bos- 
ton and Providence to New York lower than from inter- 
mediate points. 

In considering respondents’ contentions it should not be 
overlooked that an attempt was first made to cancel the 
proportionals only in connection with lines operating 
through the Panama Canal. On this point respondents 
brief, in referring to a statement by their principal wit 
ness, states as follows: 


The greater portion of the transshipment business at New 
York is handled by the lines operating through the Panama 
Canal (p. 32). Consequently in the expectation of that traffic 
a assumed (resumed), the proposed change was made 

3). 


(p. 
Briefly stated, the situation appearing of record is sub 
stantially as follows: The major portion of the territory 
from or to which the proportional rates apply is served 
only by the New Haven and its subsidiary water lines, and 
this carrier now desires to assess full local rates on inter- 
state traffic moving in connection with the coastwise lines 
south of New York. The respondents’ testimony was largely 
argumentative. The competing water line between New 
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York and Boston, the Eastern Steamship Corporation, 
presented no testimony whatsoever, and the testimony 
offered by the New Haven did not refer specifically to the 
rates of the New England Steamship Company. In so far 
as the question is one of divisions it is not properly before 
us and in so far as it is an attempt to increase rates duly 
established and in effect on interstate transportation we 
are of opinion and find, that the burden cast by the statute 
upon the respondents has not been sustained. An order 
requiring the cancellation of the suspended tariffs will be 
entered. . 


RATES ON LUMBER 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 7942, J. S, 
Stearns Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 
4306, 43 I. C. C., 215-217, holding that the complainants 
have not shown the rates on lumber in carloads from 
Odanah, Wis., to points in other states to be either un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


GRAIN INSURANCE CHARGES 


CASE NO. 8527 (43 I. C. C. 200-202) 
L. G. GRAFF & SON VS. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted March 21, 1916. Opinion No. 4303. 

The failure of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. to provide for reim- 
bursement to shippers of the amount which insurance 
charges on grain stored in Elevator B at Girard Point, Pa., 
exceeded similar charges which would have been incurred 
had the grain been stored in the new concrete elevator at 
the same point, found under the circumstances shown of 
record to result in undue prejudice and disadvantage to 
complainants. Reparation awarded. 

CLEMENTS, Commissioner: . : 

Elevator B, now dismantled, was located at Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was operated by the Girard Point 
Storage Company, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. It was not of fireproof construction, and 
for the insurance of grain stored therein shippers paid the 
insurance companies $1.85 and higher per $100 per annum. 
On July 1, 1914, this elevator was closed and a new con- 
crete grain elevator was put into service. The insurance 
companies fixed the rate of fire insurance on grain stored 
in the latter at 25 cents per $100 per annum, and for com- 
petitive reasons the Pennsylvania and other carriers serv- 
ing Philadelphia, Baltimore, Md., and other Atlantic ports, 
provided by tariff either for the reduction of their insur- 
ance rates or for the reimbursement to shippers of insur- 
ance paid in excess of 25 cents per $100 per annum. Since 
July 1, 1914, the Pennsylvania itself has furnished such in- 
surance at its Baltimore elevator at the 25-cent rate. 

Following the outbreak of the European war the con- 
gestion of cars at Philadelphia and other ports became 
serious, and the Pennsylvania, desiring to relieve the situa- 
tion by the prompt release of its equipment and finding the 
capacity of its elevators at Philadelphia insufficient, re- 
opened elevator B and published, effective September 18, 
1914, the following provision: 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. will, through the Girard Point 
Storage Co., equalize the fire insurance rate on grain received 
over the Pennsylvania R. R., handled through or stored in 
Hlevator B, Girard Point, Philadelphia, Pa., with the _ rate 
charged on grain in the new concrete elevator at Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This provision was indefinite in that the rate of insur- 
ance at the new elevator was not stated and, upon criticism 
by this Commission, the following provision was substi- 
tuted, effective November 15 of that year: 


Fire insurance on all grain in the elevators at Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be charged for the period of storage 
based on an annual rate of 25 cents per $100. 


This tariff was in error, however, as it was not the in- 
tention of the Pennsylvania to furnish insurance, and on 
February 23, 1915, an absorption provisio was made effect- 
ive which was the same as that contained in the tariff of 
September 18, except that there was added the words 
“which is at an annual rate of 25 cents for $100.” 

The complainants, L. G. Graff and H. D. Irwin, doing busi- 
ness under the name of L. G. Graff & Son, are engaged in 
the buying and shipping of grain, principally for export, 
at Philadelphia. By complaint, filed December 15, 1915, 
they ask reparation on grain shipped by them to Philadel- 
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phia and stored in elevator B during the period between 
November 15, 1914, and February 23, 1915, alleging that the 
failure of the Pennsylvania to make reimbursement to the 
extent of the difference between the insurance paid by them 
to the insurance companies and the charge for such insur- 
ance at the rate of 25 cents per $100 per annum, in accord- 
ance with the intent of the tariff, is unjust and unreason- 
able and in violation of sections 1, 3, 6, and 15 of the Act 
to regulate commerce. 

In its answer the Pennsylvania denies that there has 
been any willful imposition of unreasonable charges, since 
it was its intention to properly provide for the reimburse- 
ment claimed, and joins with the complainants in asking 
approval by this Commission of the reimbursement asked. 

The amount of insurance paid by the complainants on 
grain moving to Philadelphia via the Pennsylvania and 
stored in elevator B during the period stated, at the rate 
of $1.85 per $100 per annum, was $7,810.69. Based on the 
25-cent rate it would have amounted to $1,055.49. The 
difference is $6,755.20. 

The tariff provision quoted did not properly provide for 
the reimbursements which it was the intention of the 
Pennsylvania to make. Generally the equalization of fire 
insurance charges would be for competitive reasons, and, 
without expressing any opinion as to the duty of carriers 
under other circumstances, we are of opinion and find that 
under the circumstances of this case ‘the failure of the 
Pennsylvania to properly provide for the equalization of 
fire insurance rates on grain stored in elevator B with 
corresponding rates at the new elevator at Girard Point 
subjected complainants to undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage and unduly preferred shippers whose grain was stored 
in the new elevator, and that complainants have been dam- 
aged in the sum of $6,755.20. An order awarding repara- 
tion in that sum, with interest, will be entered. 


RATES ON COAL AND COKE 


CASE NO. 7769 (43 I. C. C., 218-223) 


BUFFALO UNION FURNACE COMPANY ET AL. VS. 
BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD COR- 
PORATION ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 10, 1915. Opinion No. 4307. 


The adjustment of rates on coal and coke from points in the 
Reynoldsville district served by the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
R. R. Corporation to Buffalo, Lackawanna and Harriet, N. 
Y., and other points in the so-called Buffalo-Black Rock 
switching district, found to be unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that the group rate on coal from the points of origin 
to the territory of destination named exceeds 80 per cent 
of the rate contemporaneously maintained on coke from 
Tyler and Sykes, points on said railroad, to Lackawanna. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The complainants, the Buffalo Union Furnace Company 
and the Wickwire Steel Company, are corporations operat- 
ing blast furnaces and manufacturing pig iron at Buffalo 
and Harriet, N. Y., respectively. By complaint, filed Feb. 
23, 1915, they challenge as unjustly discriminatory the re- 
lationship of rates to Buffalo, Harriet and Lackawanna, 
N. Y., and other points in the so-called Buffalo-Black Rock 
switching district, hereinafter referred to as Buffalo terri- 
tory, on coal and coke from the Reynoldsville district, and 
also the relationship of rates to the same points of destina- 
tion on coke from the Reynoldsville and Connellsville dis- 
tricts. Claims of the respective complainants for repara- 
tion in the sums of $200,000 and $125,000 were abandoned. 

The Reynoldsville district is in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and the points of origin as to which relief is asked 
are on the line of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Cor- 
poration. The Connellsville district is in the southwestern 
corner of Pennsylvania. From the Reynoldsville district 
there is a blanket rate of $1.10 per net ton on ceal to all 
points in Buffalo territory. The only points on the line 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna at which coke is manufac- 
tured are Tyler and Sykes, and the rates in effect there- 
from are $1.05 to Lackawanna, $1.25 to Buffalo, and $1.30 
to Harriet. From coke-producing points in the Reynolds- 
ville district served by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad there is a rate to Buffalo territory of $1.45. From 
the Connellsville district there are blanket rates to Buffalo 
territory of $1.40 on coal and $1.85 on coke. The com- 
plainants ask for a rate on coal from the Reynoldsville 
district which shall not exceed 80 per cent of the rate on 
coke contemporaneously maintained from Tyler and Sykes 
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to Lackawanna, and a rate on coke from the Connellsville 
district which shall not exceed by more than 40 cents per 
net ton the rate on coke from the Reynoldsville district. 

The only party alleged to be unduly preferred by the 
present adjustment is the Rogers-Brown Iron Company, a 
competing manufacturer of pig iron, which intervened 
herein. The plant of this company is located entirely 
within the corporate limits of Buffalo, but its sidings ex- 
tend into Lackawanna. Its coke shipments from Tyler and 
Sykes have been charged for in all cases at the Lacka- 
wanna rate of $1.05. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation pur- 
chased at foreclosure, in 1913, the railroad property for- 
merly owned by the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Com- 
pany. Its line extends in a general northeasterly direction 
from Sagamore, Pa., to Wellsville, N. Y., and connects at 
the latter point with the Wellsville & Buffalo Railway, 
which extends to the outskirts of Buffalo with trackage 
rights over other carriers into the city, and at Keating 
Summit and Driftwood, Pa., with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company was 
formed by the consolidation of several lumber roads, and 
from 1907 to 1910 was operated under a lease by the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Railway Company, the predecessor of 
the Wellsville & Buffalo Railway Company. Both com- 
panies went into the hands of receivers in 1910, and since 
the incorporation of the present companies they have 
maintained separate and distinct organizations. 

In 1904 the Powhatan Coal & Coke Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, 
acquired title to coal lands at Tyler and Sykes and en- 
tered into contracts with the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron 
Company, predecessor of the Rogers-Brown Iron Company, 
for their development. The railroad company sold its 
bonds of a par value of $1,000,000, secured by bonds of the 
Powhatan Company of the same par value, for $840,000, 
and the Powhatan Company agreed to reimburse the iron 
company through its subsidiary, the Cascade Coal & Coke 
Company, for the construction of the mines, coke ovens, 
ete., in a sum not to exceed $675,136.74, that being the 
difference between $840,000 and the amount expended by 
the Powhatan Company prior to the making of the con- 
tracts. The net result of the contracts is that the Cascade 
Company, the entire stock of which is owned by the iron 
company, mines coal and manufactures coke therefrom at 
Tyler and Sykes and sells the product to the Powhatan 
Company at the actual cost of production. The latter, in 
turn, delivers the coke to the iron company at a price made 
by adding the cost of production by the Cascade Company 
to an amount just sufficient to pay the interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on its bond issue, its taxes, insurance 
and operating expenses, and the freight rate of $1.05 per 
net ton. In 1912 further contracts were entered into be- 
tween the Powhatan Company and the Rogers-Brown Iron 
Company and certain subsidiary companies with a view to 
further development of the mines at: Sykes and the build- 
ing at that point of additional ovens. The total invest- 
ment of the Rogers-Brown Iron Company at Tyler and 
Sykes, exclusive of the $675,136.74 assumed by the Pow- 
hatan Company, is $939,949.10. Under the contracts the 
iron company controls the entire output of the mines. The 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation formerly 
owned all of the stock and bonds of the Powhatan Com- 
pany except seven shares of stock held by the iron com- 
pany. 

The record does not show the date on which the move- 
ment of coke from Tyler and Sykes commenced, but it 
appears that the Pennsylvania has been a party to the 
$1.05 rate since it first became effective or a short time 
thereafter, and that a substantial volume of this traffic 
moved via Keating Summit from 1905 to 1910. In the 
latter year, as stated, both the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Company and the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railway 
Company went into receiverships, and thereafter, until 
April, 1914, all of this coke traffic apparently moved via 
Wellsville. In the latter part of 1913 the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad Corporation and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company entered into a 50-year contract for the 
handling via. Driftwood, at which point a physical con- 
nection was constructed, of coal and coke originating on 
the line of the former and destined to or through Buffalo, 
and during the year commencing April 1, 1914, 475,222 
tons of coke and 235,181 tons of coal moved via this gate- 
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way. The movement of this traffic via the Driftwood 
route enables the Buffalo & Susquehanna to avoid ex. 
pensive switchbacks, heavy grades, and extreme curves 
incident to the haul to Wellsville or Keating Summit, and 
in addition the Pennsylvania delivers direct to the Rogers. 
Brown Iron Company, thus obviating the absorption of 
— charges which was necessary via the Wellsville 
route. 

The average loading of coal via the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Corporation is 48 tons, and of coke 38 
tons; and from*the Connellsville district to Buffalo terri- 
tory the coal rate is about 78 per cent of the coke rate. 
The defendants testified that the coke movement to Buffalo 
is more regular than the coal movement. However, from 
points on the Buffalo & Susquehanna the total movement 
of coal during the year ended June 30, 1915, was 1,080,672 
tons, as compared to the coke movement of but 447,316 
tons. A majority of the coal originated at Sagamore, a 
point more distant than Tyler and Sykes from Buffalo by 
59 and 37 miles, respectively, but approximately 40 per 
= of it originated at Dubois, a point between Tyler and 

ykes. 

The $1.10 rate on coal to Buffalo territory applies from 
a very large territory, and the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
carries it from all coal-producing points on its line, whereas 
a special rate is carried on coke from Tyler and Sykes to 
Lackawanna, which, under circumstances created by the 
carriers, can be availed of by but one shipper. The Buffalo 
& Susquehanna offers to extend this rate to any other 
points on its line at which ovens are constructed, but this 
constitutes no justification for an unfair relationship in 
rates on coal and coke, for the ovens at the mines are of 
the variety known as “beehive,” whereas, the complainants 
desire to make arrangements for the manufacture of the 
coke needed by them at Lackawanna or other points in 
Buffalo territory in “by-product” ovens, a method of manvu- 
facture testified to be more economical and less wasteful 

We are of opinion, and find, upon consideration of the 
facts appearing of record, that the present adjustment of 
coal and coke rates is unduly prejudicial to complainants 
and unduly preferential of the Rogers-Brown Iron Conm- 
pany to the extent that the group rate on coal from points 
of origin on the line of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
road Corporation to points in the Buffalo-Black Rock 
switching district exceeds 80 per cent of the rate contem- 
poraneously maintained on coke from Tyler and Sykes to 
Lackawanna. ; 

A great deal of the testimony introduced referred to the 
comparative qualities of the coke manufactured from Con- 
nelisville and from Reynoldsville coal, but, for the rea’ 
sons hereinafter stated, we do not think it necessary or 
advisable on this record to prescribe any relationship be 
tween coke rates from the two districts. 


The rates on coke from the Connellsville district have 
been considered by the Commission in a number of cases. 
Coke Producers of Connellsville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 125 (The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1348); 
Wiscinson Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 152 
(The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1317); Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 27-1. C. C., 165 
(The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1322); Wickwire 
Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 168 (The 
Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1323), and 30 I. C. C., 415; 
The Five Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). In Wickwire Steel Co. vs. N. Y. 
C. & H. R. R. R. Co., supra, the rate on coke from the 
Connellsville district to Buffalo territory of $1.85 was 
found not to be unreasonable. 

The complainants do not question the relationship of 
coal rates to Buffalo territory from the Connellsville and 
Reynoldsville districts, and they desire the establishment 
from the latter district of substantially the same relation- 
ship between coal and coke rates as is in effect from the 
former. The Pennsylvania has stated that it will not 
voluntarily participate in a coal rate from the Reynolds- 
ville district to Buffalo lower than $1.10, as it contends 
that a reduction in this rate would jeopardize its coal 
rates not only from the Connellsville district but from 
other districts. It would therefore appear that the estab- 
lishment of a reasonable and nondiscriminatory relation- 
ship between the coal and coke rates from the Reynolds- 
ville district to the territory of destination involved would 
remove the cause of complaint. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Company cites Ashland Fire 
Brick Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C. 115 (The Traffic World, 
December 30, 1911, p. 1118), in support of a contention that 
there is no carrier upon whom responsibility can be placed 
for the alleged discrimination in the rates from the Rey- 
noldsville and Connellsville districts to Buffalo. If, as 
would appear, the Pennsylvania controls the rates from the 
two districts, it is charged with the duty of establishing 
rates therefrom which will avoid unjust discrimination, 
either between territories of origin or destination or be- 
tween commodities; whereas, if, as contended by the de- 
fendants, the route via Wellsville can control the rates from 
the Reynoldsville district to Buffalo territory, the proposed 
disposition will allow the carriers composing that route 
to establish such rates as in their opinion competition and 
other transportation conditions demand, provided that in 
so doing they do not subject shippers of either coal or 
coke to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

An order will be entered requiring the removal of the 
undue prejudice and disadvantage found to exist. We find 
no tariff authority in our files which justifies the applica- 
tion of the $1.05 rate on shipments of coke from Tyler 
and Sykes to the Rogers-Brown Iron Company at Buffalo. 
The tariffs publish a rate to Buffalo of $1.25 per net ton. 


C. F. A. CLASS RATE SCALE 


(Continued from page 494) 


Mr. Wilson and his colleagues seemed to think they had 
the witness embarrassed, but the examiner announced 
a five minutes’ recess, which was utilized, as one spec- 
tator expressed it, in permitting the passengers to take 
to the small boats and thus minimize the effect of the 
torpedo. 

Mr. Coverston and the railroad attorneys consulted dur- 
ing these five minutes and when Mr. Coverston resumed 
the stand he said the tonnage of the minimum charge 
shipments and of the shipments moving under class rates 
had been separated and only the latter was included in 
the exhibits. He said less than six per cent of L. C. L. 
freight moved under the minimum charge, anyhow. He 
said the detail of the studies made in the preparing the 
exhibits would show that this separation was made, and 
Mr. Wilson insisted, for the sake of this and other points, 
that the working sheets of the railroads ought to be 
brought into the case. Mr. Disque asked if he thought 
the Commission ought to go into this mass of detail and 
Mr. Wilson said he thought it ought to and that it had 
done so in the express case. This case, he said, was 
much more important than the express case and, though 
the public might not realize it, was more important even 
than the five per cent case. 

The railroad attorneys argued that it was customary 
for the Commission to acept figures presented by reputable 
Witnesses and that there was no occasion for this minute 
examination. The examiner ruled that the Commission 
would take the figures for what they were worth and 
that if Mr. Wilson could show anything the matter with 
them his showing could be submitted. The railroad attor- 
heys offered to submit the working sheets, if the Com- 
mission wanted them, or to let Mr. Wilson examine them. 

Mr. Wilson asked the witness how the Commission 
could know without examining the working sheets whether 
the proper debits and credits had been made. 

“Weill,” said the witness, “I am under oath and I have 
had years of experience. Here are the results.” 

Mr. Wilson’s cross-examination was searching as to the 
division of time of telegraph operators, car sealers, truck- 
ers, yard clerks and office force, his endeavor being to 
ascertain whether some of the labor devoted to minimum 
charge shipments or carload shipments moving under 
class rates had been charged to the cost of handling 
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L. C. L. shipments moving under class rates. The witness 
explained how the time had been divided and said the 
working sheets would support him. 


Cost of Making Waybills. 


Mr. Wilson was also overruled in his request for figures 
on the cost of making waybills at stations. It was one 
of the items included in cost, he said, which could be 
absolutely determined, and he thought even that much 
might help. His request was overruled by Examiner 
Disque on the ground -that the results would be too small 
to warrant the work necessary. The railroads announced 
themselves ready to prepare the figures, though they in- 
sisted that the information would do no good. Mr. Wilson 
later filed exceptions to both of these rulings. 

One of Mr. Coverston’s exhibits showed the average 
haul and average revenue per ton on the basis of the pres- 
ent and proposed rates, and the direct terminal costs per 
ton based on average expenses at Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton and Indianapolis to 42 representative points in 
Indiana and Ohio covering L. C. L. freight moving under 
class rates in May, 1916. The present revenue was shown 
to be $2.47 a ton and the proposed revenue $3 a ton. 
The direct terminal cost per ton, using 28 accounts out 
of a total of 197, was shown to be $1.60 a ton. The reve- 
nue needed to produce an operating ratio of 66.7 per cent 
on direct terminal costs only was shown to $2.40. The 
average haul was 50.52 miles. 

At the hearing Tuesday Mr. Maxwell, among other addi- 
tional exhibits, read a resolution showing the intention 
of the roads to file, within twenty days, tariffs to meet 
the point raised by H. C. Barlow on Thursday of the 
previous week—that under the proposed new scale, west 
bank Lake Michigan ports would get an advance from 
C. F. A. territory without any being made to the twin 
cities or interior Wisconsin points. Mr. Wilson objected 
to the testimony, since, if it was considered at all, it 
must go to meet the charge of discrimination in the tar- 
iffs under suspension in this case, and he thought that 
could not be properly met by stating what the roads in- 
tended to do in the future. Examiner Disque let the 
resolution go into the record, stating that if the Com- 
mission considered it, it must do so over the protest of 
Mr. Wilson, also a part of the record. 

Mr. Maxwell was submitted to the same searching cross- 
examination encountered by other witnesses for the car- 
riers, the questions on that day going chiefly to the mat- 
ter of density of traffic as a factor in the cost of service. 
Mr. Maxwell said the cost of handling L. C. L. freight 
was great whether there was much or little of it, and if 
he were making new rates he would make slight differ- 
ence between territory in which the traffic was dense 
and one in which it was not. Mr. Maxwell said no study 
had been made by the foads of the division of traffic with 
reference to commodity and class rate movements. 


No Figures as to Revenue. 

The session of the hearing Wednesday was marked by 
an attempt by Mr. Wilson to obtain from Mr. Maxwell 
information as to how much revenue the carriers ex- 
pected would be produced by the proposed increases in 
rates. Mr. Maxwell said the roads had made no figures, 
but that it was not their idea that the increases would be 
sufficient to put the rates on a proper basis. 

“Should not the Commission have some idea as to how 
much revenue would be produced?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr. Maxwell. “This is just the 
start. Our short line rates are a burden on the prop- 
erties.” . 
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Mr. Wilson pointed out that the Ohio maximum freight 
rate law had been one of the troubles complained of by 
the carriers, but that law was repealed two years ago, 
and he wanted to know why the carriers did not then 
increase short line rates. Mr. Maxwell replied that the 
carriers had been constantly at work and had moved as 
rapidly as they could under all the conditions in the ter- 
ritory. He said they thought it was no use going at the 
matter piecemeal. 

At one time there was a little exchange of more or less 
harsh words among Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Minnis, who was 
at that time appearing as attorney for the carriers, and 
Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson asked a question of Mr. Max- 
well which carried the inference that Mr. Maxwell had 
been trying to make it appear that when he and others 
of a committee of carriers called on Commissioner Harlan 
for information as to what to do under the five per cent 
case decision, Commissioner Harlan had told them to go 
ahead with their plans in C. F. A. territory. Mr. Max- 
well said he had meant to give no such impression, and 
Mr. Minnis entered a strenuous objection against what 
he called an improper insinuation. He said the carriers 
had mentioned the five per cent case merely in the course 
of giving the history of events leading up to the present 
proceeding, and did not at all assert or hint that the 
issues in this case had been predetermined by Commis- 
sioner Harlan. Mr. Wilson insisted, nevertheless, that 
there had apparently been an effort to convey the im- 
pression that the issues had been predetermined to some 
extent by the statement of Commissioner Harlan to the 
committee of carriers. Examiner Disque remarked that 
it wouldn’t make any difference what Commissioner Har- 
lan had said or what the carriers hinted he had said, for 
the law determined the procedure. 


At one point in his cross-examination Mr. Maxwell said 
a revision of trunk line rates was under serious consid- 
eration—that the matter had been put up to the trunk line 
roads’in a serious way. “I can’t see any sense in charging 
thirteen cents more from Scranton to Chicago, for in- 
stance,” said he, “than from Chicago to Scranton.” 

“But,” said Mr. Wilson, “the trunk lines can’t ask for 
an increase on the same grounds given by you, can they? 
They don’t need revenue so much?” 

“They are quite a little better off,” replied Mr. Max- 
well, “but I think the general situation would justify such 
increases.” 

Mr. Wilson asked why, if the proposed increases would 
not give the carriers what they thought they ought to 
have in C. F. A. territory, they did not ask for enough. 

“Because we couldn’t get it. The Commission wouldn’t 
give it to us,” said the witness. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“Ask the Commission,” replied Mr. Maxwell. 


Mr. Wilson brought out that the carriers were attempt- 
ing to get their increased revenue from advances con- 
fined largely to first, second and third classes, but that 
the carriers had no figures showing the division of reve- 
nue or costs among the various classes. Mr. Maxwell 
said it was simply the judgment of. the railroad traffic 
men from their actual knowledge of conditions that the 
fifth and sixth classes came nearer to bearing their share 
of the burden and that no further increases should be 
made in them at present. Mr. Wilson pursued his ques- 
tions minutely and Examiner Disque finally remarked that 
the situation was simply that the carriers had not seen 
fit to support their judgment in this respect with definite 
figures. 
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Maxwell Argues for Increase. 

Mr. Maxwell, who at times becomes very earnest and 
enthusiastic in the cause, on Thursday made a little 
speech in favor of the proposed increases. “None of the 
increases that are being proposed ought to be fought,” 
said he. “You fellows (meaning the shippers) ought to 
turn in and help us get them. We must have a con. 
structive policy. The railroads have simply broken down 
under the load of traffic offered, because they lack equi,. 
ment and terminal facilities, which they have been unable 
to provide. There is suffering because of our inability to 
handle the traffic. Men are losing money. It is really 
pitiable. The railroads feel it is their duty to handle 
the traffic and they are sorry they have failed, but they 
cannot help it.” 

A difference of opinion between Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Minnis, attorney for the Wabash, developed as to the rea- 
son for certain increases in cost of operation. Mr. Max- 
well said they were due to the growing cost of supplies, 
material and labor, and in some measure also to the 
increased cost of handling the same traffic at a time of 
congestion and embargoes. Mr. Wilson had been asking 
why an increase in operating cost was shown for last 
September, and everybody understood Mr. Maxwell to be 
answering in reply to that question, that the increase 
was due, among other things, to the increasing price of 
coal. Mr. Wilson sought to show that there was no in- 
crease in the price of coal to the railroads at that time 
and after he had pursued his questions for some time 
Mr. Minnis interrupted to say that he did not agree with 
Mr. Maxwell. He thought the higher cost of operation 
was due chiefly to congestion and embargo conditions, 
making necessary much overtime. Then Mr. Maxwell 
broke in to say that he had been talking about December 
and not September. The record was not consulted to see 
who was right. Mr. Maxwell then said he could not ac- 
count for the increased operating expense shown for Sep- 
tember, nor for any month until December. 


RECONSIGNMENT AND DIVERSION 


(Continued from page 496) 
bility of the carriers to afford speedy and direct service 
makes it necessary for both manufacturer and carrier to 
have a continuance of reconsignment at present. 

At various times at the morning session of March 8 
the fact cropped out that the lumbermen present at the 
hearing are at swords’ points with the members of the 
Southern Yellow Pine Association, who, according to Mr. 
Freer’s statement, are frankly on record as favoring the 
$5 charge and would not be displeased if it could be made 
$25 a car. 

In his statement Mr. Blasher said: “Our business has 
been built up through the inability of the carriers to fur- 
nish equipment. The railroads want this reconsignment 
business and the Pennsylvania maintains an expensive 
force at Birmirgham, Ala., constantly soliciting cars of lum- 
ber to be sent out to destinations of which neither they 
nor the wholesalers have the slightest idea when the cars 
are started.” 

Mr. Webster asked if_the reconsignment was not of 
benefit to the shipper, and Mr. Blasher agreed with him. 

“You got us into the business and now you want to try 
to sting us,” said Mr. Blasher, showing some heat. 

“We don’t want to sting you,” said Mr. Webster, “but 
we want to get rid of the sting from which we are suffer- 
ing. We want to get rid of a condition that is inimical 
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to us all and to bring about one that will be better for 
poth dealer and carrier.” 

§, E. Robinson, who owns three retail yards, said that 
the imposition of a reconsignment charge would restrict 
the business of the wholesalers, upon whom, he said, the 
retailers are wholly dependent. 

“We tried direct shipments from the mill,” said Mr. 
Robinson, “and it took from three weeks to three months 
to get cars to destination. We can’t depend upon such 
shipments. I could have started with a jag of lumber on 
my shoulder and got to the destination in less time than 
it took the railroads to deliver the direct shipments.” 

Mr. Whitacre submitted statistics concerning the opera- 
tions of his company in January. He said that the recon- 
signed cars during that month were on the road 24 days 
and made an average of 46 miles a day. The direct ship- 
ments were on the road 27 days and made an average of 
4) miles per day. He pointed out a number of concrete 
instances in answer to Mr. Ballard’s questions in which, 
by his own efforts, cars of lumber were got through from 
McComb, Miss., to Cleveland and other northern destina- 
tions because he was able to point out open routes. In 
one case the local agent at McComb refused to accept the 
cars billed to Cleveland, so Mr. Whitacre billed it to 
Mounds, Ill., and then sent it on through, but while he 
was convincing the railroad officials that the routes were 
open demurrage amounting to $56 piled up on one car 
alone. If the proposed charge of $5 per reconsignment 
had been in effect the total cost of overcoming the 
obstacles encountered in the way of uninformed railroad 
ficials would have been $56 for demurrage, $10 for re- 
consignment and the cost. of all the telegraphing and 
special delivery letters used in expediting the movement 
of that one car which otherwise would have laid on the 
sidetrack at McComb for unnumbered days and probably 
months, 


Between three and four hundred tariffs have been filed 
by carriers proposing changes in rules and regulations per- 
taining to diversion and reconsignment. Some are car- 
tied in separate tariffs and some of the revised rules have 
been inserted in re-issues of old tariffs. 

As to them all, praetically every shipping interest in the 
country has filed emphatic protests. 


Although there is a feeling among those who have been 
following the reconsignment fight between the railroads 
and the shippers that the tariffs will be suspended, pri- 
marily because there has been no agreement between 
them and representatives of the railroads, there can neces- 
sarily be no certainty as to what the members of the 
Suspension Board will report to the Commission on that 
subject. 


The conferences that have been held on the subject 
have been between the railroads, shippers and Examiner 
Dow, who has charge, under Commissioner McChord, of 
questions growing out of the car congestion and the order 
issued by the Commission respecting it. While members 
of the Suspension Board have dropped in on the men 
fngaged in these talks, they have no official, and only 
fragmentary unofficial, knowledge as to the claims of 
the railroads why the charges for reconsignment should 


be advanced and the privilege hedged about by changes 
in the rules. 


It will be necessary for shippers who disagree with the 
Tailroad men as to the efficacy of the proposed changes 
to ameliorate the conditions produced by the congestion 
to place before the Suspension Board all the facts they 
Presented at the conference over which Fairfax Harrison 
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presided. They must go over the ground again, just as 
if they had never been in Washington. That conference 
was one between the railroads and shippers, attended, it 
is true, by Examiner Dow and for a few minutes at a 
time by members of the Suspension Board, and not a 
conference called by the Commission. It is true that 
W. H. Chandler and others attending it stated that they 
wished to file their objections, then and there, but there 
is no obligation on the part of the railroad men to tell 
the Suspension Board that Mr. Chandler did that, or that 
other representatives. of shippers indicated determined 
hostility to the proposals. In other words, the shippers 


will have to make out another case for the Suspension 
Board, first, because the conference over which Mr. Harri- 
son presided was one called by the railroads and not by 
the Commission, and, second, because the railroads, as 
a result of the advice given them by Mr. Harrison, have 
changed the regulations, so the ones carried in the tariffs 
are not the same as those considered at that conference. 


CAR CONGESTION MEASURES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURIAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A “clean-up” week, during which the railroads of the 
United States should make every effort to clear their rails 
of accumulations of freight, has been suggested to the 
railroads by the American Railway Association, through 
its commission on car service, now sitting in Washington 
co-operating with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an effort to relieve the car shortage and freight con- 
gestion. ia 

In calling attention to the 168,496 cars held in accumu- 
lations at various places throughout the country on Feb- 
ruary 17—the latest date for which reports have been 
received—the commission on car service “earnestly recom- 
mended that some immediate and special attention be 
given in specific directions to clear rails of this accumula- 
tion.” 

The official notice which has been sent to all the rail- 
roads of the United States, urging them to have a “clean- 
up” week, also says: 

“It is suggested that roads immediately check all cars 
currently reported, giving special attention to getting 
those moving which were billed or loaded prior to Feb- 
ruary 1. Urgent appeals are coming to the commission on 
car service seeking aid in dislodging shipments long de- 
layed. It-would also be well immediately to dig out and 
forward all cars containing foodstuffs or feed for live 
stock which may be held for any reason whatsoever. If 
any road is holding cars because of an embargo, cars 
which may have been loaded subsequently to the issue 
of the embargo, by error or otherwise, it is recommended 
that in the interest of prompt release of equipment au- 
thority be given that these cars be moved. 

“Something in the nature of a clean-up week is recom- 
mended, effective upon receipt of this circular, during 
which period every practicable effort will be made to 
move not only all loads which have been set-off or held 
out for any reason, but empties as well, as they are badly 
needed in many parts of the country. It is urged that 
definite accomplishments be shown not later than Monday, 
March 12. 

“The commission further asks that roads advise of any 
acute excess of cars or other accumulations held for con- 
nections which they are unable to adjust themselves.” 

The association, through its commission on car service, 
March 7, recommended to the railroads that they adopt 
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the same policy in excepting certain commodities—largely 
necessities of life—from freight embargoes. In short, it 
is proposed that the same commodities be exempt from 
all embargoes on all railroads, though, in exceptional 
cases, it might be necessary to deviate from this practice. 
The idea in view is that shippers and railroads in all 
parts of the country shall always know that transporta- 
tion of the necessities of life will not be restricted. The 
following is the official notice issued to the railroads: 

“Because of the many complaints received, because of 
the apparent general confusion on the part of the railroads 
as well as the shipping public, and in the interest of 
uniformity, it is recommended to all railroads, in issuing 
general embargoes against traffic moving via their lines, 
that, so far as practicable, the exceptions listed below 
be generally observed; and that further exceptions or 
modifications be made as local conditions may warrant or 
permit, viz.: 

“Live stock, perishable, shipments consigned to the 
United States government or its officers; foodstuffs and 
feed for live stock; tin cans for condensed milk, when 
so waybilled; printing paper; fuel coal, material and sup- 
plies consigned to railroads. 

“It is also suggested that the following articles and ma- 
terial moving at seasonable periods be exempted, except 
when accumulation of such exists, viz.: Agricultural im- 
plements; binder twine; fertilizer; seed (field, garden) ; 
nursery stock; and, further, that when local conditions at 
destination require it, exemption should be made of ship- 
ments of coal and coke consigned to hospitals, schools, 
gas companies and other public utilities; also petroleum 
and its products in tank cars. 

“It is further recommended that export traffic be han- 
dled on a ‘permit’ basis, uniformly, in order that accumula- 
tion at ports may be controlled.” 


COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A new rule for the distribution of railroad-owned and 
private coal cars, based on the following propositions, is 
believed to be imminent: 

A private car owner is entitled to the use of all his 
cars all the time. Necessarily, no shipper has the power 
to demand the use of a car not owned by the railroad at 
any time, except upon arrangements made by him, or the 
railroad, with the owner of a car. But in the distribution 
of railroad and private cars, the owner of a car must 
suffer with non-owners of cars, if the railroad serving 
him is not able or is unwilling to give him a supply of his 
own cars equal to the demands of his business. If, on 
one day, the railroad gives him a larger number of his 
own cars than he would have received as the result of an 
equitable distribution of railroad-owned cars, the excess 
of that day, of his own cars, is to be counted against him, 
if on the following day the railroad returns to him a 
smaller number of his own cars than he needs. 


For illustration take the mine operator who has a sup- 
ply of his own cars. Under the proposed car distribution 
rules on March 1 he was entitled to fifty cars. But the 
railroad, having sixty of his cars on hand, had to deliver 
them to him, although sixty was in excess of his quota 
under the car distribution rules under the percentage 
system. His quota for March 2 was also fifty cars, but 
the railroad had on hand only thirty-five of his cars. It 
had to give him his own thirty-five cars, because they 

















were his property and he was entitled to their use at all 
times. But it may give him only five of its own cars, 
or forty in all on that day. His quota for the two days 
totaled 100 cars. Inasmuch as he received sixty of his 
own cars on March 1 and thirty-five on March 2, 
his total cars received (because he owned them) was 
ninety-five. His quota being only 100 cars, the railroad 
under the proposed rules could furnish him only five 
cars from its stock of railroad-owned equipment. 

This is the substance of a change in the rule for the 
distribution of private and railroad-owned coal cars recom. 
mended to the Commission by Attorney-Examiner Hines, 
in the form of a tentative report submitted by him in 
docket No. 5942, Consolidation Coal Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

At present no account is taken of the excess of private 
cars that may be delivered to a mine on a given day, 
Each day’s account is opened and closed on that day. If, 
on a given day a mine receives three or four times as 
many private cars (in that term are included cars owned 
by the operator, fuel cars for the railroad serving the 
mine and fuel cars for its connections) as it can use, 
no thought is given to that fact in the distribution the next 
or any other subsequent day. 

It is the conclusion of Mr. Hines that such a rule 
opens wide the door to undue prejudice to other shippers. 
On that point he says: “While a particular mine is en- 
titled to receive its own cars, foreign fuel cars or com- 
pany fuel cars specially assigned to it, yet if the mine 
to which such cars are exclusively assigned is not re 
quired to account, on subsequent days, for the excess 
which it may receive on any particular day over its pro- 
portion of the entire supply of cars then available for dis- 
tribution, other shipments of coal are unduly prejudiced.” 

The rule, if the recommendation of Mr. Hines is adopted 
by the Commission, will work both ways; that is to say, 
to-day‘s shortage at a given mine must be remembered 
to-morrow. On that point the report says: 

“Where individual cars, foreign fuel cars, or company 
fuel cars are assigned to a particular mine, in excess of 
its percentage of the total available supply of cars, such 
excess, together with the corresponding shortage in the 
number of cars received by other mines, should be carried 
forward and adjusted in the distribution of system cars 
on future days in the same way in which any excess of 
system cars, received by a particular mine and the corre 
sponding shortage of other mines is now carried forward 
and adjusted on future days. And this practice should 
be followed in all cases except as to company fuel cars 
assigned to a mine, the entire output of which the carrier 
takes for the whole of a percentage period.” 

This complaint, filed July 7, 1913, has been watched 
with great anxiety because of the great private car il 
terests involved and the ability of the contending 1aW- 
yers, W. A. Glasgow being the attorney for the com- 
plainants, Frank Lyon for the intervening interests, the 
New England Coal & Coke and the Federal Coal & Coke 
companies, and Francis J. Kooser for the Ralphton Coal 
Company, with William Ainsworth Parker for the rail 
road company. 

The Examiner’s conclusion is that the rule which al 
lows disregard of the excess that may be furnished on 4 
given day is unreasonable and unduly preferential. 

The tentative report has been distributed among the 
parties in interest so they may call the Commission's 
attention to any omission of facts or wrong inferences 
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from facts or point out wherein the conclusions are not 
supported by the facts, 

So far as can be learned, the decision will not be 
attacked by any of the parties. The interveners, who 
supply the coal that is converted into gas for the use 
of Boston, projected themselves into the case because 
Mr. Glasgow, according to the report of the examiner, sug- 
gested that private cars should be diverted from the 
mines of their owners whenever necessary to equalize 
car distribution. He suggested also that if the Com- 
mission found it necessary to require the setting of as- 
signed and private cars at the particular’ mines desig- 
nated, it should require the Baltimore & Ohio to so modify 
its rule that daily excesses in respect of these cars shall 
be charged and accumulated against the operator, and 
that at no time shall an operator be permitted to receive 
any system cars when an accumulated excess stands 
against him. 

The New England interveners said their only interest 
was to see to it that each day they received enough coal 
cars to carry forward the coal required to keep the gas 
houses in Boston in operation. They said they had bought 
double the number of cars needed to haul their supply of 
coal, so as to be certain they would always have enough, 
no matter what the demand for equipment might be. They 
declared that if the distribution of private cars were ever 
ordered, the advantages obtained by them through their 
large investment would disappear or be worthless. 

The Consolidation company at one time owned private 


‘cars by the thousands. After the Commission’s report on 


the condition it discovered in the distribution of coal cars, 
in 1907, it sold its cars and is now dependent upon the 
railroad company for its supply of equipment. 


Mr. Hines made an exhaustive study of the situation 
and the state of the law and reached the conclusion that 
there may be no attack on the legal right of an owner 
to have the use of his property in coal cars but that, if 
the railroad company gives him a supply of his own in 
excess of his pro rata supply by counting all the cars 
on its rails, it must take account of that excess and 
charge it to him on other days, so the non-owning shipper 
may not be unduly prejudiced. 


As to the allowance on coal cars made by the railroad 
to the New England coal companies, the report quotes, 
without disapproval, a declaration that the allowance is 
not enough to defray the cost of maintaining such 
equipment. 


CAR SHORTAGE RELIEF 


The American Railway Association, under date of March 
1, has put out the following: 

“With reference to reports in the newspapers connect- 
ing the freight congestion and car shortage with the high 
cost of food products, the commission on car service of 


the American Railway Association authorizes the follow- 
ing statement: 


“At no time has there been any shortage of cars for 
shipments of foodstuffs generally. In no way has the 
mcrease in the cost of food been affected by a shortage 
of freight cars in which to haul the food. 

“The commission on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association, co-operating with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been sitting in Washington since 
the latter part of November, and at no time has any com- 
Dlaint been received which would indicate that there was 
4 shortage of food anywhere in the United States. 
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“It has been claimed by representatives of western 
grain and flour merchants that there was a depletion of 
the normal reserve supply of flour, and of grain for animal 
consumption, in some places in the East, principally in 
New England. The commission on car service met this 
emergency by asking the trunk line railroads to send 
trainloads of empty cars to Minneapolis for grain and 
flour for domestic consumption, and to give the movement 
of this freight eastbound preference over other traffic. 
In the past week upward of a thousand cars have been 
sent to Minneapolis and other cities in the Northwest. 

“There has not been a shortage of flour and grain as 
a result of freight congestion and car shortage. There is 
comparatively little wheat for domestic use awaiting east- 
bound shipment at Chicago. There is an accumulation 
of corn and oats, and a very large part of it is for export. 


“There has not been any shortage of cars for shipments 
of dressed meats and packing-house products. As a matter 
of fact, the packers for the most part own their own 
cars, and control their movement entirely. 

“The movement of vegetables has not been affected in 
any way by car shortage. There has been nothing before 
the commission on car service even mentioning a short- 
age of cars for shipments of butter, eggs, sugar, lard, 
onions, cabbages, chickens, coffee, rice, prunes, live stock, 
oatmeal, and the many other food commodities. 

“Early in December there was a shortage of cars for 
moving the Maine potato crop. That emergency was 
taken care of, through the efforts of the commission on 
car service, and to-day potatoes cost about as much in 
Maine as they do in New York City. 

“It has been the practice of all railroads to exempt from 
embargoes food products for domestic consumption, fuel, 
government shipments, and news print paper. To make 
sure, however, that no such embargoes are in effect now 
or may be placed later, the commission on car service 
has to-day telegraphed the large railroads asking that 
no embargoes on food products be placed or be permitted. 

“There has been a shortage of coal cars on the coal 
producing roads east of St. Louis and Chicago, because 
the coal cars had accumulated largely on western lines. 
In the same way, the box cars of western roads accumu- 
lated on eastern lines. The principal duty that has de- 
volved on the Commission on car service has been to 
adopt such emergency measures as would effect a re- 
location of the cars, getting the coal and box cars home 
to their owning roads. Rules designed to bring this about 
have been put into effect. 

“The freight congestion has been greatly relieved in 
the past week, owing to the mild weather that has pre: 
vailed generally. Empty cars are being moved west, 
where they are needed, and the situation at Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Columbus and other interior points is showing 
much improvement. 


“Freight for domestic consumption must be given pref- 
erence over traffic for export. This, in effect, is what the 
American Railway Association, through its commission on 
car service, announced on February 15, when a committee 
of officers of representative railroads appeared before the 
Commission to give reports on the freight car shortage 
and congestion situation in some parts of the United 
States. * * ¢ © 

“It should be understood that the railroads restrict ship- 
ments of freight—that is, use the embargo—only to keep 
their lines open. The railroads of the country have for 
more than a year been making free use of embargoes to. 
prevent any further congestion at the eastern seaboard, 
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as well as at other points. In placing embargoes con- 
sideration ‘is always given first to safeguarding the food 
and fuel supply, government shipments and newsprint. 
Embargoes are always placed by individual roads. 

“The commission on car service, to which the railroads 
of the country have given plenary power to handle the 
car situation of the country with a view to relieving the 
car shortage and congestion that exist in certain terri- 
tories, is at present sitting in Washington, co-operating 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s car shortage sta- 
tistics show that on February 1 there was a net short- 
age of 109,770 freight cars as compared with a shortage 
of 62,247 cars on January 1. The shortage February 1 
was practically the same as it was on December 1, and 
less than the shortage on November 1, when it was 14,908 
cars. 

The increase in the car shortage in the month of Janu- 
ary was due, more than anything else, the report says, to: 

1. The large accumulation of freight which consignees 
for various reasons are holding in freight cars at the 
eastern seaboard. If unloaded, these cars could have been 
started toward those parts of the country where they are 
needed. 

2. To the severe winter weather that prevailed in many 
sections of the United States during the month of Janu- 
ary, making it extremely difficult for the railroads to 
expedite the movement of freight trains, both east and 
west bound. 

3. To the large accumulations of freight held in cars 
at different congested points in the interior, thus keeping 
thousands of cars out of service. 

Car shortages existed for the most part in the West, 
Northwest and Southwest. In many places, especially in 


the East, there were surplusages of cars. 





SUPREME COURT DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In an opinion by Associate Justice McReynolds, the Su- 


preme Court of the United States March 7 affirmed the- 


decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of Swift 
& Co. vs. Hocking Valley. The packinghouse firm, in that 
litigation, undertook to overthrow the rule established in 
the Procter & Gamble demurrage case, which, in the eyes 
of private car owners, is the essence of injustice because 
it makes them pay demurrage on their own cars, laden 
with their own property, standing on their own tracks on 
their own grounds, because when the car was tendered to 
the railroad company the latter agreed to allow the owner, 
who was also the shipper, three-quarters or perhaps a cent 
a mile while using the car. 

All the courts held against Swift & Co. because the Com- 
mission in the Procter & Gamble and related cases held 
that demurrage accrued on such cars held under such con- 
ditions. If Swift & Co. had removed the lading to the 
platform and immediately returned it to the car, the pay- 
ment of the demurrage could not have been enforced, for 
then the shipper would have terminated the contract be- 
tween himself and the carrier upon which the demurrage 
was exacted. A new contract as to the lading returned to 
the car would not have been entered into until Swift & 
Co. tendered the car for shipment, either by taking it to 











the interchange track or had the railroad company send ap 
engine to the packinghouse track to get it. 

The decision, in all the courts, was purely technica] 
and summed up in the following words: “Where a demyr. 
rage rule, named in a tariff by an interstate railroad file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and published 
according to law, has been passed upon and approved by 
the Commission acting within the scope of its authority, 
the decision of that tribunal is binding upon the state 
courts and the question of the validity of the rule is not 
open for consideration in an action brought by the rail. 
road company to recover the charges assessed under the 
rule as to cars engaged in interstate commerce.” 

The decision by the Supreme Court closes that door as 
affording an avenue to relief from the decision of the 
Commission in the Procter & Gamble case, which was that 
the demurrage rules apply to private cars standing on the 
tracks of their owner and under lading with property be. 
longing to such owner, because until the lading has been 
removed the carrier company is responsible, under its con- 
tract with the car owner just as if it were out on its own 
rails, for the goods therein contained. 

A re-hearing and reversal by the Commission, or a 
change in the law by Congress, are the only possibilities 
of relief for the car owners who desire to use their own 
equipment as places of storage for their own property that 
has been sent to them in their own cars, without resort to 
the device of removing the lading and then immediately 
reloading it. The feeling among them is particularly bit- 
ter on that point because, under the mileage allowance, 
they receive pay for their property while it is in motion. 
If their property were leased to the railroads under a per 
diem arrangement, such as exists between carriers, im- 
position of demurrage because the lading had not been 
removed, it has been suggested, would be logical, although 
it would be an exceptionally jug-handled contract, the 
owner of the car receiving 75 cents a day as per diem and 
paying out, on a refrigerator car, at least $5 per day 
demurrage. 





C. F. A. INCREASES DENIED 


‘THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In I. and S. 839 and consolidated formal complaints 
concerning rating on wall board, the Commission, March 
9, held against the carriers on their proposal to increase 


rates in C. F. A. territory. The railroads are required 
to reduce the rating on “beaver” board from Buffalo to 
C. F. A. points to the basis of other wood pulp board, but 
reparation on shipments of that kind is denied. Proposed 
increases on wall board from and to points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Missouri are not justified. The same ruling 
is made respecting increases from Indianapolis, Milwaukee 
and Chicago to Ohio crossings and to points taking com 
binations on Bristol, Tenn. The tariffs must be canceled 
by April 12. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has re-opened, for further hearing, N°. 
8566, S. M. Isbell Co. vs. Cinti. Nor. et al., and vacated its 
order of January 24 in the same proceeding. 

The Commission has reopened, in part, for further heal 
ing, No. 8564, Eldred Milling Co. vs. Cinti, Nor. et al., and 
vacated its order of December 5, 1916, in the same Pro 
ceeding in so far as it relates to shipments of grain from 
points on the Grand Trunk of Canada, Holly, Mich., and 
south, 
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Railroad Freight Rates 


(Remarks of Wm. Hodgdon, traffic manager Pennsylvania 
Lines, at Mansfield, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce dinner, Feb. 
9, 1917.) 


I know something of your ambitions and purposes to 
make your city attractive and locate your share of in- 
dustries, but what would be the greatest need of your 
industries? 

What will make them prosper? Transportation! 

-You and they will be dependent upon your railroads. 

To-day we are face to face with inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities to meet the requirements of commerce in 
this country and probably, also, we are going to face a 
demand which will appeal not to our pockets but to’ our 
patriotism. 

It is a trite saying that the value of all the products 
of mother earth is “somewhere else.” 

Transportation is the one commodity which railroads 
have to sell—the source of income which gives them life. 

In 1914 business was at a low ebb. Suddenly, out of a 
clear sky, the storm of war broke and the present world 
conflict began. 

Out of this world war came an unforeseen. and un- 

precedented demand for our products. 
The manufacturer, the farmer and the producers of all 
the necessaries of war and of ordinary life were pushed 
to the limit of their production to meet the demands of 
the warring countries. 

When the producer reached the limit of his production, 
he raised the price of his product. The increase all went 
to “profit.” 

Twenty-five cents added to $1 in the price is 25 cents 
more profit than before—all an increase of “profit.” 

With orders still coming in at increased prices, the 
manufacturer had money for expansion to meet prospect- 
ive orders. He enlarged his mill, bought new machinery, 
hired more men. 

Even at the risk of “overexpansion” it was a safe 
venture—because he had the money. 

This meant progressive demands upon the railroads for 
their commodity—transportation!—but when the railroads 
reached their limit, they could only work harder for the 
same price. 

The railroads could not raise their rates because of 
regulation by’ law. 

A good railroad saves about 30 cents out of each dollar, 
to provide for taxes, interest on bonds, dividends and 
surplus, if dividends and surplus are possible. 

Ordinary profits on an increased business would not 
provide for extraordinary expansion—even if they had not 
had to face increased cost of material and labor. 

They dared not risk their savings (if they had any) for 
expansion, which might at any time become “overexpan- 
sion” and yield no profit from use—become, in fact, a 
liability rather than an asset. 


Unlike the manufacturer, the farmer and the man of 
commerce, they could not adjust the price of their com- 
modity to the conditions of the day. 

They could not borrow for the same reason—capital 
g0es where there is profit and safety, and the prizes in 
the way of profits were in the commercial pursuits of the 
country rather than in the transportation business. 

The manufacturer raised his price to meet every con- 
tingency of increased cost of labor, materials and facili- 
ties, and still the flood of orders continued. 

To meet every contingency the railroads worked harder 


at the same price, until to-day, the burden is too great. 
It is not too much to say that these faithful servants 
have stumbled and fallen. 


Iron and Steel Rates. 


Six months ago the railroads in this section of the 
country sought to raise their price for transporting iron 
and steel for export to foreign countries; sought to re- 
store reductions which had been made some years before 
in order to stimulate exports of iron and steel, at a time 
when they were needed, both by the manufacturer and 
by the railroads. 

Under the law this increase could not be made without 
permission of their governors—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

They have just given us our answer; and I want to 
recognize here the inspiration which it is to the railroads 
to realize that their needs have, at last, been recognized, 
even though before getting the increase a further delay 
is necessary. 

But, gentlemen, a great injustice has been done. The 
railroads took care of the export traffic as well as they 
could at great expense to themselves. The producers’ 
price was practically without limit. Good business sense 
would, it seems to me, have given to the railroads some 
share in the profits in order that they might have had 
money for cars, engines, terminals. This money would 
have given them confidence to take the risk of investing 
at the greatly increased prices. It looked like rank ex- 
travagance to pay such prices on the basis of ordinary 
profits. It would have helped their credit—given confi- 
dence to investors—which is certainly needed. 

During the year 1916 there was built in this country 
1,098 miles of ne wrailroad. 

This was 160 miles more than in 1915. 

With that exception, it is less than the mileage built 
in any year since the Civil War—1864. 

For the first ten years of the present century, the new 
mileage was 4,700 miles per year—average. Then it be- 
gan to drop. ~~ 

For 1912, 1913 and 1914, the average was 3,000 miles. 
for 1915 and 1916 the average was 1,000 miles. 

Are we to stop growing and developing? 

I know that figures are not very palatable as dessert 
after a good dinner, but I desire to give you just a brief 
illustration of why the railroad business does not attract 
capital. 

C. F. A. Figures. 

I will not deal with figures for all the railroads in the 
United States, but only with those roads which lie in the 
section of the country called “Central Freight Association 
territory.” 

All the lines that we represent are in that territory. 

I assume that you gentlemen understand that the ter- 
ritory lies west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, north of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. 

In other words, it comprises the great states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and laps over into Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and New York. 

There are 36 railroads in this territory and 
their revenues from operation in the year 


SE RN ois sr. cos A epeaeo ne ubo ease esa ae $525,000,000 
Their total operating expenses were........ $356,000,000 
Therefore, their net revenues from opera- 

GE ies bcadeneeaceniseens ithe rieneees $169,000,000 
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Out of this came various amounts, including 
interest on bonded indebtedness. 

These deductions left a net income of 

Out of net income, moneys are appropriated 
for permanent improvements, sinking fund, 
surplus, dividends. The amount appropriated 
to dividends was $ 26,000,000 

2.77 per cent on the capital stock. 

Would you invest your money in railroads on basis of 
such returns? 

But, lest you should murmur “watered stock,’ I am 
going to give you the figures which represent the returns 
on the money invested by these railroads in their prop- 
erties without relation to securities issued. 

I am using round numbers rather than the exact figures 
below millions. 

In 1903 the property investment was 

In 1915 it was 

An increase in 13 years of 

In 1903 the net operating income was 75,000,000 

In 1915 it was 70,000,000 

$5,000,000 less net income with $700,000,000 more in- 
vestment. 

The per cent of return on money invested in the prop- 
erty was— 
| Ee eee eer a eee ee eee re ry 4.76 per cent 
IIE 6:5, otk Aia hour'n! Coord shang Saale aia a wae wet 3.06 per cent 

Would you put your money into railroads on such a 
basis? 

I don’t think you would, and it is quite evident that 
others won’t. 

The figures for 1916 will show better than the average 
for the previous years. The big business has yielded 
returns and the percentage for 1916 is approximately 5.8 
per cent. 

Would you invest on the chance of the prosperity of 
1916 continuing? 

Including the larger returns for 1916, the average for 
14 years—1903-1916—was 4.28 per cent. 

For the first 7 years of that period it was 4.54 per cent. 

For the second 7 years of that period it was 4.08 per cent. 

Is it any wonder that growth has been stunted? 


$ 80,000,000 


$1,569,000,000 
2,293,000,000 
724,000,000 


Serving Many Masters. 

I believe I can quote the highest authority, “That it is 
hard for a man to serve two masters.” 

How much harder to serve many masters! 

As a result of the flood of regulation which has been 
directed against the railroads, there are 46 state com- 
missions and 1 national commission to regulate the rail- 
roads. 

Fortunately, no one railroad has all of the 47 bosses. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh have six, 
five state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

In the so-called “Five Per Cent Increase Case” the rail- 
roads submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
their plea for greater revenues and, after most exhaustive 
hearings and analysis, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found and declared that the railroads needed more 
money and, particularly, that the railroads in this Central 
Freight Association territory needed more. 

We got the increase in three out of five states and on 
all interstate traffic. Indiana refused it because their 
rates are higher than Ohio rates, and they demanded 
equalization. Illinois refused it for a similar reason. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission found also that 
our rates were, as they put it, “honeycombed with incon- 
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sistencies; higher in some sections than in others; 
not alike for similar hauls; and, ofttimes, not the same 
in both directions over the same line. 


They suggested to the railroads that they should revise 
their rates and, in removing the inconsistencies, secure 
increased revenues, which they needed. 


Following this suggestion, the railroads have presented 
revised rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to the Public Service Comission of Indiana. They yijl] 
later come before the Ohio commission. 


If we secure the revision which we have submitted, there 
will be increases in freight rates on traffic to and from 
Mansfield. 


The state of Ohio has enjoyed lower rates than its 
surrounding states. 


That we are in position to seek an increase in these 
rates carries with it an encouraging fact which I take 
occasion to relate and record our appreciation of at this 
time. 

Class rates in the state of Ohio were based on an old 
statute which could be traced back in the laws of Ohio as 
far as 1852. 

Like many laws, as old as that, it did not fit the con- 
ditions of to-day. 

Without seeking to give it in full, I may say that it 
provided that the maximum charge for a haul of 30 miles 
within the state should be 5 cents per ton per mile; $1.50 
per ton for 30 miles, and for other distances relative rates. 

You gentlemen can readily understand that upon some 
traffic—the products of to-day—this rate of $1.50 per ton 
for 30 miles would be a very high rate; upon other traffic 
it would be a very low rate. 

For the development of the traffic of the state the 
railroads have made lower rates, but were held to the 
maximum of 7% cents per 100 pounds for the handling 
of high-class merchandise in less than carload quantities 
for 30 miles and relative rates for other distances. 


That rate, gentlemen, is not a living rate. It does not 
pay handling charges at point of shipment and destina- 
tion. 

Ohio Legislation. 


The railroads went to the last legislature, submitted 
the facts, and that old law was repealed, leaving the 
question of a reasonable: rate to be determined by the 
Ohio state commission in case of complaint. 

We know that we got this largely because the repre- 
sentatives of many trade bodies thought it was fair and 
said so to their representatives in the legislature, and 
Mansfield was one of them. 

And, gentlemen, we expect to present to this legis- 
lature again our petition for the repeal or amendment of 
the maximum passenger rate law—the two-cent fare law. 
You listened to us before and gave us support. We hope 
for your help again. 

I know that the Chamber of Commerce of Mansfield 
has joined with others to look after the interests of Ohio 
cities in connection with our freight rate revision. 

We welcome this. 

We expect to tell you all about it. 

We have submitted in the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ( which took the whole of last 
week) the rates which we propose shall be charged 
throughout the territory. These rates mean increases in 
some places and decreases in other places. 

Their purpose is to remove what the Commission 
termed “inconsistencies” in the rate structure of the Cel 
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tral Freight Association territory and to yield to the rail- 
roads some added revenues. 

You must have transportation. 

The railroads must expand. 

We must have money. 

By no possibility can expansion be accomplished out 
of current earnings. For extensions and betterments and 
new road, capital must be borrowed, but it cannot be 
porrowed unless the operation of the road is profitable 
and the investment is safe. 

The investor realizes, as the railroads do, that the 
powers of regulation have become paramount and abso- 
lute and is demanding assurances that the requirements 
of the railroads will be recognized and that they will be 
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permitted to earn adequate returns upon the necessary 
capital to provide the necessary transportation facilities. 

You gentlemen are really the court of last resort. You 
must support your railroads or face the disadvantages of 
inadequate facilities, so vividly illustrated in the condi- 
tions of to-day. 

These commissions are your commissions, and we feel, 
therefore, that the members of this Chamber of Commerce, 
consisting of men in this community who are banded to- 
gether to deal with the general interests and general 
welfare of Mansfield and who are ready and willing to 
give their time to study questions broader perhaps than 
their immediate interests, will give interested attention to 
our case. 


Transportation and National Defense 


(Address of W. C. Bliss. chairman Rhode Island Public Utili- 


ties Commission, before the Traffic Club of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, February 13.) 
* * % We have men. If we are to effect the fullest 


preparedness, every able-bodied man of fighting age, from 
18 to 45 years, should be trained and organized for use 
when needed. We have the facilities for the manufacture 
of munitions, and demands from across the water have 
stimulated and developed our facilities for the manufac- 
ture of such articles. 

But have we the facilities for bringing these men and 
munitions promptly to the place or places where they 
must be used, and for maintaining them in such places? 

Have we as a nation given any proper consideration, or 
any consideration at all, in the planning of our system 
of transportation to the requirements that may be placed 
upon such system in case of actual war? 

It may safely be said that transportation is one of the 
most important factors in our system of national defense. 
A study of the European war indicates the supreme im- 
portance of transportation systems. Germany for a gen- 
eration has worked to develop the highest point of mili- 
tary efficiency. It has for years recognized the value of 
adequate military facilities, and the prime consideration 
in the construction, equipment, organization and mainte- 
nance of its railways has been to serve as a part of its 
Ihilitary organization. 

The Army and Navy Journal, April 10, 1915, quotes 
from the result of a survey by a Dutch general of the 
development of the Germany railway system from a mili- 
tary point of view since the Franco-Prussian war. As 
early as 1870-1871 there were at the disposal of the Ger- 
man military authorities altogether seven railroad lines 
in north Germany and three in south Germany. Only 
one, that from Berlin to Cologne, had double track. Yet 
With these facilities it was possible to convey 16 army 
corps, an aggregate of 450,000 men, to the frontier in 
ll days. Since then military authorities have never ceased 
in the development of the railway system on a strategical 
basis. The results are striking. Germany now has twelve 
double-track railways lying between: Osnabruck on the 
horth and Ulm on the south, 125 miles east of the Rhine. 
Every army corps normally garrisoned east of this district 
has a double-track railway at its disposal. The same 


facilities were also available for the reserve army corps 
formed at the time of mobilization. 

No less than 18 double-line bridges were, at the time 
of the beginning of the war, provided for the crossing of 
the Rhine. 


Eight to ten cavalry divisions can be con- 


veyed from the Rhine westward simultaneously with the 
armp corps above referred to. Four brigades, with the 
requisite contingent of cavalry and artillery, require 96 
trains. All of this number of trains could be dispatched 
in the same general direction in 12 hours. It was thus 
possible in August, 1914, to effect the whole transport to 
the western frontier in about 20 hours. The transport 
of these troops began on the second day of mobilization, 
August 3, in the evening. It was completed at noon on 
August 4. During the night the frontier was passed. 
Liege was assaulted on August 5 and 6. 

For the transportation of troops from the western to 
the eastern front six double-track railways were available. 
The distance from Maubeuge on the west to Konigsberg, 
just short of the Russian frontier on the northeast, is 


994 miles. A military train ordinarily makes about 250 
miles in 24 hours. The journey, then, occupied about 
four days. For the transport of six army corps of 


40,000 men each, a week was generally allowed. The 
transportation of this number of men required 124 trains 
and two or three days were consumed in the necessary 
preparation. 

Little Double Trackage. 


The limited amount of double trackage in this country 
would make impossible any similar movements except in 
a few sections of the country, for distances which, though 
absolutely as great as can be made within the whole 
German empire, would be comparatively small when the 
extent of this country is considered. Nor would double 
trackage alone, even in Germany, have been sufficient 
to make the movement possible. The sufficiency of track- 
age is only one item. Its provision and the entire equip- 
ment and organization for its operation, even to a knowl- 
edge of what orders would be given under any set of 
circumstances, have been a subject of expert study and 
preparation there for forty years. 

During the war transportation facilities in England and 
France have been put to a severe test. Apparently they 
have served their purpose. The chairman of the London 
& Southwestern Railway stated in February, 1915, that 
the movement of military and naval organizations had 
involved up to that time the running of 15,000 special 
trains. He also said trains had always been ready for 
the troops and had arrived on or before schedule time. 
Because of its location the Southwestern has had a large 
share of the transportation; but several of the other lines 
reported at about the same date that they had operated 
from 3,000 to 8,000 special trains in this service. The 
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British transportation service during this war has doubt- 
less owed much of its efficiency to the arrangement en- 
tered into between the government and the railways under 
an act of Parliament passed in 1871. The government 
board is in control of all railway service, but the actual 
operation in each case is by the railway’s own Officials. 

In France the army took over the entire railway sys- 
tem, absorbing its personnel in the army under direct 
command of army officers. 

Let us consider for a moment the special equipment 
that would become immediately necessary under war con- 
ditions. The transportation and use of heavy guns has 
proved one of the most important factors of the present 
war. The losses sustained by the French and British 
armies on the western front by reason of the superior 
range of the German 42 centimeter guns were tremen- 
dous and continuing until the manufacture of equally 
efficient guns and equipment had overcome the superiority. 
Great guns and the facilities for transport of the same 
enabled the German-Austrian armies to literally shoot 
back the Russians from Galicia. 

The extent of our present special transportation facili- 
ties and of those which would be absolutely required in 
case of war are but little appreciated. The factories 
where these large guns are manufactured and where they 
must be repaired must be located at long distances from 
the place where they will be used at the firing line. 
The railroads cannot and do not maintain special equip- 
ment for the handling of these heavy guns in sufficient 
quantity to meet the necessities of war. There are only 
a few flat cars of 200,000 pounds’ capacity that have been 
built for the occasional transportation of the present 
14-inch gun. There is but one specially constructed car 
for the transportation of the new 16-inch coast defense 
guns, and that is owned by the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
This gun, of 16-inch caliber, weighs 367,000 pounds, is 
67 feet 2 inches in length and 88 inches in width. 

The number of rounds that heavy guns can be fired 
before it is necessary to return them to the factory to 
be relined depends upon the kind and quantity of powder 
used in the charge and also upon the action of the ro- 
tating band. It was thought some years ago that our 
most powerful 12-inch gun might not last over 75 rounds, 
but an enlargement of the rotating band gave so much 
better results that it is now hoped to see them last as 
much as 200 rounds. As a rule, the larger the gun, the 
shorter the life as measured by the number of rounds 
fired. A fair estimate for the life of the new 16-inch 
gun would be from 150 to 200 rounds, and it is estimated 
that it can be fired, if desired, as rapidly as one round 
a minute. It will be seen, therefore, that it is necessary 
to maintain relay guns at all important points, and that 
a tremendous necessity would exist, under war condi- 
tions, for the special equipment to transport these guns 
between each point of action and the distant factory for 
relining and return, and that the lack of such equipment 
might be the sole cause for the fall of a fortification by 
reason of the impossibility of replacement of its guns. 


Need of More Equipment. 


Under war conditions necessity for standard railway 
equipment far in excess of the present quantity will be 
at once apparent. The transport of the army itself is 
but an infinitesimal part of the service to be required of 
the railroad. The army, once located, must receive a 
constant flow of food, ammunition and equipment to re- 
place the wastage. 

Henry Maxim, inventor of explosives, is quoted in a 
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recent book, “Wars’ New Weapons,” as saying that “within 
a circle of 160 miles around Peekskill, N. Y., as the center, 
will be found 90 per cent of the arms and ammunition 
works, military stores, smokeless powder works, torpedo 
works and torpedo boat works of the entire country,” 
It is 2,500 miles in an air line from this center to the 
Pacific coast and about 1,600 miles to the Rio Grande, 
while transportation routes are much longer. Transporta- 
tion facilities must be adequate to quickly deliver these 
essential articles at the points where needed. The manu- 
facture of these essential requisites of war should not be 
centered in one locality. 

The transport of the commissary supplies to an army 
in the field requires a large amount of additional stand- 
ard equipment, but it is essential that sufficient terminal 
facilities shall be provided for rapid loading and unloading. 

The wounded and incapacitated must be removed 
promptly from the front, not only for their own good, but 
also to relieve the fighting army of their care. We should 
design rolling stock for the proper transport of the 
wounded, and a somewhat adequate supply of such equip- 
ment should be constantly on hand. 

From the base points, distribution of men, munitions, 
supplies and equipment, under the system of modern war- 
fare, is made through the use of motor vehicles. Horses 
have been very largely displaced. Caterpillar tractors 
haul the heavier siege guns. Electric power is generated 
upon motor trucks to light the field and to charge the 
wire entanglements. Motor ambulances transport the 
wounded from the dressing stations to the base hospitals. 

There have been striking-illustrations of the nature and 
extent of the transportation of considerable forces through 
the use of motor vehicles. In the earlier weeks of the 
war General Gallieni made a sortie from Paris in 4,000 
taxicabs and small vehicles. Nine men were put in each, 
and in six hours 70,000 men had been transported about 
35 miles. An entire British army of 200,000 men was 
similarly transferred across country 170 miles in three 
days. There are more than 2,500,000 automobiles in use 
in the United States, with an average carrying capacity 
of five per car. 

These automobiles are an important factor in our na- 
tional defense, but it will become necessary for the rail- 
ways to transport them to the points where they may 
be needed. In connection with the present war the life 
of a horse has been estimated at 30 days. The life of 
a motor vehicle is probably not much greater up to the 
time, at least, that general overhauling and repairs are 
necessary. 

What has been heretofore pointed out must lead to the 
conclusion that there will be required under war condi- 
tions a sufficiency of equipment not only for the convey- 
ance of troops and of ordinary supplies, but of such roll: 
ing stock as is adapted for the transport in quantity of 
the heavier items of military outfitting, in addition to 
that which is necessary to carry an ordinary transporta- 
tion service. The ordinary demands of transportation 
service cannot be left out of account. The supply of 
rolling stock equipment is now inadequate under peace 
conditions. 

Roadway and Track Facilities. 


Of fully as great importance as an adequate supply of 
equipment is the requirement that all roadway and track 


facilities be put in proper condition. This point may be 
specially emphasized in view of a too-well-founded im- 
pression that on many lines during the years of business 
depression maintenance of way was somewhat neglected. 
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Inadequacy of facilities all along the line comes to a 
head at terminals. Within the last few months we have 
seen the far-reaching effects of a condition calling for a 
punching of equipment at a few points. Such a condition 
is liable to arise at any one of a large number of points 
where it might be necessary to undertake measures of 
defense. It cannot be mitigated by any of the measures 
which may be partially effective when only commercial 
considerations are involved. Embargoes, or the condition 
that necessitates their declaration, would mean starvation 
to the defensive forces; demurrage would be payable in 
the lives and property of non-combatant citizens. 

Aside from the general requirements that the condition 
of the railways in respect to sufficiency of equipment and 
the condition of the roadway and track facilities should 
be made the subject of serious study, with the view to 
supply their deficiencies, there are special reason why 
such a study should be made under present threatening 
circumstances. There is no sense in providing for a large 
amy if it cannot be transported without delay to any 
point where its services may be required. This involves 
the requirement that the condition of now insignificant 
short lines and branches be studied to the same extent 
as the great arteries which serve all the purposes when 
ordinary commerce alone is in question. There is no 
sense in making big guns or large capacity cars on which 
to carry them if the roadway and structures over which 
they must travel are inadequate to support the load. 
Probably the transport of heavy guns involves the great- 
est single concentrated load to be handled, and it may 
therefore be taken as determining the maximum degree 
of sustaining power required of roadway and structures. 

An examination of track as well as of all other facilities 
could best be made by a board composed of railway and 
army experts. A board of army experts and practical 
railway men, working in co-operation with the general 
staff of the army, should be able to accomplish much in 
determining what would be necessary to fit our railway 
system as a whole to be operated as a unit and to the 
greatest efficiency for defensive purposes. 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Failure of the legislation recommended by the U. S. 
Shipping Board leaves that body without a whip to com- 
pel the British admiralty to loose its hold on the throat 
of American shipowners, of whom there are a few. The 
members of the Shipping Board are fully advised that, 
as the British admiralty now exercises its powers, no 
teal American ship can trade where it desires, but must 
trade where the admiralty says it must, or remain in its 
home ports. 


The only difference, as the Shipping Board sees the 
situation, between German and British attempts at dom- 
ination is that, in the execution of plans, the Germans 
have killed Americans traveling on foreign ships or serv- 
ing in them as members of the crew. The British, being 
able to operate without the use of the submarine, compel 
American ships to observe rules that, to shipowners, are 
a Obnoxious as those prescribed by the Germans when 
they put out their unrestricted submarine warfare notice. 

President Wilson and the Shipping Board formulated 
amendments to the shipping law designed to give the 
American government the machinery needed to enable it 
to deal with the situation created by the British seizure 
of American ships. Frank Lyon, as attorney for the 
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Luckenbach Steamship Company, which is genuinely 
American, without affiliations with the company that con- 
trols the American Line and half a dozen British lines, 
has made formal complaint to the Board against the con- 
trol the British government seeks to exercise over the 
ships of that line which took American goods to Aus- 
tralia and sought to bring back Australian goods, but is 
prevented from doing so by British orders in council. 

The complaint is that unless those American ships 
carry grain from Australia to England, they may not have 
fuel enough to return to their home ports: The Luck- 
enbach company desires to bring back ores that are 
needed by American steel manufacturers. The British 
government is standing pat on its ultimatum that they 
must carry grain to England, not at the going rate on 
grain, but at the commandeer rate fixed by it, which is 
about one-fourth what the ships could obtain in the open 
market. , 

Lyon also called attention to the fact that the British 
government is requiring American ships, every day in 
the year, to violate that part of the shipping law which 
imposes a fine of $5,000 for every refusal by it to carry 
goods for Germans or for Americans who have been 
placed on the English blacklist because of real or fancied 
dealing with Germans. He represents that if the Luck- 
enbach company obeys the American laws, it must stand 
fines large enough to bankrupt it. If it obeys the British 
laws, it must lose the value of its American registry and 
submit its property to virtual confiscation by the British 
government. If it composes its difficulties with the two 
English-speaking governments, the German submarine lies 
in wait for its ships and sinks them without warning. 


COMPLAINT TO SHIPPING BOARD 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorada Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Shipping Board March 7 received its first formal 
complaint alleging the imposition of an unreasonable rate, 
in violation of the eighteenth section of the law, which 
requires carriers by water to establish just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. That section is a para- 
phrase of the first section of the Act to regulate commerce. 

In its facts the complaint is simple. It was made by 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange against 
the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway, a sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad that operates boat 
lines on Chesapeake Bay and tributary waters. The charge 
is that a rate of twenty-five cents a barrel on potatoes 
from the landings on the eastern shore of Virginia, from 
the counties of Accomac and Northampton, to Baltimore 
is unreasonable. The complaint itself does not give any 
facts or conclusions of fact in support of the contention 
that the rate is too high, but John B. Daish, attorney for 
the eastern shore truck farmers, in explaining the matter, 
said the investigations of the complainants satisfied them 
that the steamship lines operated by the respondent com- 
pany on the Pocomoke and Occahannock rivers, on which 
the landings of origin are situated, are profitable in more 
than an ordinary degree. 

While the complaint is simple, it raises questions which 
will have to be handled, it is believed, in a skillful man- 
ner. The respondent is a railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce and therefore subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The steamships it op- 
erates are lines which the Pennsylvania was ordered to 
divorce, but which Baltimore merchants begged the Com- 
mission to allow the Pennsylvania to retain, when they 
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became convinced that enforcement of the decree of 
divorce would result in nothing more than the elimination 
of the boat lines. The Commission has suspended its 
decree and has granted a motion for a rehearing. So 
long, however, as the war continues, the demand for ships 
will be so great that the commercial interests of Balti- 
more and the eastern shore will always have to consider 
whether what they do will cause the Pennsylvania to sell 
its boats and abandon the service, as it was preparing to 
do last spring. 

While the complaint is against an interstate rate, made 
by a water carrier, there is involved a question of state 
rates, because, on the same boat that carries potatoes 
from the two isolated counties of Virginia in the toe of 
the peninsula between the ocean and Chesapeake Bay, 
traffic transported wholly within the limits of Maryland 
is also carried. 

On account of this last fact the Shipping Board is going 
to get in touch with the Maryland public utility officials 
and proceed with the utmost care. The Board has taken 
a leaf from the experiences of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and it will not proceed until it has a good 
understanding with all governmental bodies that may have 
any duty to perform in the premises or even merely think 
they have. 

This complaint was prompted by the belief of the com- 
plainants that the Pennsylvania is trying to make a gen- 
eral advance in rates in which they have an interest. 
Under date of March 3, Mr. Daish wrote a protest to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, against supplement No. 
5 to the B., C. & A. I. C. C. 694, in which higher propor- 
tional rates, effective March 15, are proposed. After that 
protest was mailed the attorney was advised that no such 
supplement had been received. He was therefore object- 
ing to something, which, in the eyes of the Commission, 
had no existence. But Mr. Daish has a copy of the pub- 
lication and he quoted liberally from it in his protest to 
the Suspension Board. 

The proportional rates are to be applied in connection 
with transportation by rail beyond Baltimore. The pro- 
portional rate proposed is twenty-eight cents, which, by 
the way, is to be also the local rate from the eastern shore 
counties to Baltimore. It is not so much the twenty-five- 
cent rate against which the fight is being made, but the 
advance of three cents that is looked upon as the fore- 
runner of a general increase. 

With his protest Mr. Daish filed a memorandum show- 
ing increases, recent and proposed, in rates on potatoes, 
proportional, in barrels and bags, from B., C. & A. wharves 
(Crisfield to Shields) to Baltimore, as follows: 


Standard Sugar Flour Bags, 
barrel. barrel. barrel. per bu. 
Rate prior to July 1, 1916...... pneta 26.3 21.0 8.4 
(iB. Cc. & A. 1 C. C.. 688) z 
Rate since July 1, 1916......... Rimes 30.0 25.0 8.5 
BC. & A. L. C..C. 4) 
Proposed rate March 15........ 28.0 37.3 9.0 


(Rates are in cents.) 

Note: A flour barrel contains 6,480 cubic inches (Trautwine, 
p. 224). A sugar barrel is supposed to have about one-fourth more 
capacity. A standard barrels under act March 4, 1915, con- 
tains 7,056 cubic inches. 

Note of Supplement 1 to B. C. & A. I. C. C. 694 reads: If 
sugar barrels are used the rate will be 33% higher than the 
rate shown herein on standard barrels.”’ 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The Commission has granted authority to complainant 
in Case 9312, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, authority 
to amend its complaint against the Missouri Pacific et al. 











SAFETY APPLIANCE HEARING 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorady Building, Washington, D. ¢. 

At the afternoon session of the safety appliance hearing, 
March 1, the railroad brotherhoods, speaking through W. ¢. 
Lee, urged the Commission to deny any further extension 
of time. He said if an extension were given the railroads 
would not do anything more than they have to comply 
with the law. He treated the application as having beep 
made, not in good faith, but for the purpose of giving the 
railroads all the time they can get to keep in service cars 
dangerous to life and limb. 

Before his summing up for the brotherhoods, James Cole. 
man, superintendent of the car department of the Grand 
Trunk, said that under present conditions that company 
cannot equip its cars to comply with the American law in 
less than three years. 

“Our company, under orders from the government, is 
engaged in war work, making and forwarding ammuni- 
tion and munitions,” said he. “We must do what we are 
ordered. If conditions become worse, as I think they will, 
it will take more than three years to finish the work. 
The labor situation is beyond conception. We have women 
working wherever we can place them, painting and clean- 
ing cars, attending to the air-brake hose and everything 
else a woman could do. The Grand Trunk had just fin- 
ished equipping its cars with four ladders when the order 
of this Commission came out, and since that time we have 
been changing those same ladders to comply with the 
American requirements. The Canadian authorities will 
allow cars equipped according to American rules to run 
on our tracks, but you will not accept cars equipped ac- 
cording to Canadian standards. We have 20,000 of our 
cars in this country now.” 

C. W. Van Buren, for the Canadian Pacific, corrobo- 
rated all that and added a few facts pertaining to that 
road to reinforce what Coleman had said. 

Mr. MacEwen took the stand as a witness, pointing out 
the inconsistencies, as he saw it, in the rules of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association. He said the railroads 
will not furnish tank cars for the transportation of pe 
troleum products nor will they make repairs to them 
such as they make to cars owned by other shippers. He 
admitted that their disinclination might arise from the 
fact that their own shops are busy and there is an ele 
ment of danger in repairing cars in which oil has been 
transported. 

Chief Inspector Belnap testified that he had often 
warned the railroads that they were not making 
the changes with due diligence. He cited figures to show 
how slowly the railroads began making changes. C. ¢. 
Paulding, for the railroads, wanted to know whether it 
did not take the railroads some time to procure the sup 
plies needed in making the changes, and Mr. Belnap at 
mitted that probably the car supply men had not o 
hand the kind of parts required by the law and that it 
would take some time to make patterns and manufacture 
them. , 

Mr. Lee demanded that the Commission issue an order 
denying further extension of time. He pictured the dan 
gers to the trainmen in operating cars without grab- 
irons and ladders where they had a right to expect them 
to be because the law said they should be there. 


The Commission reopened No. 8233, Hale Halsell Gro 
cery Co. vs. M., K. & T. et al., for further arguments 02 
March 9. 
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ADVICE AS TO SHIPPING PAPERS 


(By the traffic bureau of the New York Merchants‘ Association) 

From time to time, through the columns of “Greater 
New York,” we have invited the attention of members 
to the importance of issuing clear and legible bills of lad- 
ing or shipping orders; also to the importance of using 
good containers, removing all old marks from second-hand 
containers and marking packages plainly. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon these subjects. 
The railroads and steamship lines serving New York re- 
ceive the majority of package freight during the afternoon, 
especially during the one or two hours before their clos- 
ing time. After the shippers’ team is admitted to the 
piers, which very often follows a long wait in line, a 
second delay is experienced if the bills of lading or ship- 
ping orders are illegible or the packages are not plainly 
marked so as to correspond to the shipping documents. 

We have recently received from the carriers photo- 
graphic reproductions of shipping orders received by the 
railroads which are a disgrace to the shippers from whom 
they emanated. In making both of these shipping orders 
carbon paper was used. In one case, while the writing 
is reproduced, it is indecipherable; and in the other case 
the carbon paper used did not reproduce 10 per cent of 
the writing which must have been on the original. ship- 
ping order. Great care should be exercised in making 
these important documents, and if possible they should 
be typewritten. In any event, they should be legible, and 
if carbon paper is used it should be of good quality so as 
to clearly reproduce all writing on the original. .- 

The carriers have united in seeking the co-operation 
of the shippers, and we heartily endorse suggestions 
which they have made in the form of circulars to their 
patrons. As illustrative of these circulars, the following 
is quoted from one recently received by the Traffic Bureau: 

“Every cent that a railroad pays out for loss and dam- 
age to freight represents waste. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad is forced to spend in this 
manner more than $1,000,000 per year. This is a burden 
to the company. Moreover, it does not save patrons from 
annoyance and possible loss of business when freight 
g0es astray or is damaged. 

“The railroad is doing all in its power to reduce this 
loss. It now asks the co-operation of its patrons in the 
effort. 


“Here are four ways in which shippers can help: 

“1. Use Good Containers: Poor containers are a big 
factor in the loss and damage to freight. They should 
always be strong enough to last to destination. Recently 
a shipment of 180 pounds of metal radiator parts was 
Packed in a second-hand biscuit box, built to carry 40 
pounds. The box collapsed before the journey was half 
over, 

“2. Mark Articles Plainly; Remove All Old Marks: 
Many articles go astray because of improper marking, 
Causing confusion, delay and inconvenience to both the 
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railroad and its patrons. 
was forwarded in a second-hand container and the old 


Recently a shipment of cigars 


marks were not removed. The result was that the cigars 
went to the wrong party. Package freight must be plainly 
and durably marked with the name of the consignee, the 
name of the station, town or city, and state to which 
destined. When consigned to a place of the same name 
as another place in the same state, mark the county on 
each article and also on the shipping order. 

“3. Write Bills of Lading and Shipping Orders Legibly: 
Whenever possible, shipping orders on standard form, for 
both carload and less-than-carload shipments, should be 
typewritten. If not typewritten, writing should be legible. 
Marks on bundles, packages or pieces should be compared 
with the shipping order and corrections, if necessary, 
made by the shipper or his representative before bill of 
lading is signed by the agent. 

“4, Deliver Freight Early and Avoid Delay and Dam- 
age: Over 50 per cent of package freight is delivered to 
our freight stations in the last two hours before closing 
time. This often results in congestion and damage, and 
shippers’ teams are seriously delayed. Mr. Shipper, do 
you not, as a rule, send your teams empty to haul freight 
from depots during the forenoon? May we suggest that 
you utilize this empty trip in the morning by sending us 
a load?” 

If our members will give the suggestions made in the 
foregoing the serious consideration they deserve, a great 
many claims for loss and damage will doubtless be 
obviated. 


START THE PACKAGE RIGHT 


(By H. R. Frierson in the Right Way Magazine) 

Circular No. 303, issued Jan. 17, 1917, by our general 
superintendent, showing the amount of claims paid and 
charged to operating expenses for the month of December, 
1916, as compared with the same month of 1915, shows 
conclusively that there is considerable room for an im- 
provement, hence the above subject has been selected by 
me for my letter to The Right Way. 

I will not undertake to go into detail with any of the 
items mentioned in this circular, but will merely mention 
the fact that items 2, 3, 4, 7 and 9 are away beyond what 
they should be, possibly had the package been started 
right. 

Now, to start the package right, means quite a lot to 
all of us in the railroad family. We must first start 
with the shipper, and I believe that our commercial and 
soliciting agents can render good work by bringing to the 
attention of the shipper, on their rounds soliciting busi- 
ness, the importance of the proper marking, packing, kind 
of package used, and rendering correct and legible ship- 
ping orders, and, in other words, start the package right 
from the warehouse to the railroad. This would not in- 


terfere with the soliciting of their business, because if 
they should be favored with any business it is as much 
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important to the solicitor that this shipment arrive at 
destination in good order, as it is to the interest of the 
shipper and consumer, and if such conditions exist, the 
solicitor will have very little trouble in getting other ship- 
ments from this same consignor for a more competitive 
point. 

We all know that the inspection bureau has been a 
great benefit to the railroads in handling the package 
right, but one of the most important jobs around an 
agency is that of receiving clerk, and he should be 
schooled thoroughly on handling packages from drayman. 
More errors and claims can start by the receiving clerk 
neglecting his duty than most any other clerk, except the 
loading and billing clerks. The receiving clerk should 
carefully examine all packages and know personally that 
all marks except consignee and destination are removed 
before accepting the shipment; furthermore, since we are 
handling, especially on the Southwestern and other divi- 
sions, a number of shipments, such as peanuts and similar 
articles in second-hand crocose sacks, that they are free 
from holes and snags, also that they are securely sewed 
at the ends. I know of several instances of where re- 
ceiving clerks have received and receipted for, in good 
condition, such shipments, with the sacks tied in the ends 
with the ordinary cotton strings, and when the sacks 
would be handled by train crew, or station laborers, the 
sacks would become. untied and practically all of ship- 
ment would be spilled on floor, and considerable time 
would be consumed in saving a portion of the waste, and 
when shipment would reach destination, a claim generally 
is filed for loss or damage. This could all be avoided, if 
the shipping clerk would start the package right. 

We next take the loading clerk and warehouse foreman, 
who should see personally that all shipments are properly 
loaded and stowed in the cars so that the shipment will 
not damage, not from rough handling, but through ordi- 
nary handling in train and yard service. This can be 
very easily accomplished if the warehouse foreman and 
loading clerk will properly supervise their duties. I know 
of quite a number of cases that are charged as rough han- 
dling to train and yard crews that are caused primarily 
by some clerk or warehouse foreman failing to comply 
with instructions. While I know that there are quite 
often a number of times where rough handling is charge- 
able to train and yard crews, but as an illustration I 
will say that I know of one railroad that had numerous 
claims to pay for broken dishes in dining cars; in fact, 
it got to be a regular occurrence at one particular point, 
and, in order to avoid some of these claims, the railroad 
positively refused to pay for broken dishes unless the 
car bore evidence of being damaged, and, therefore, the 
porters on the dining cars were more careful in handling 
their dishes, as they found out that it was impossible to 
break them and claim that they were damaged either by 
train or yard crews. 

Next, we take rate and billing clerk, who should see 
that each shipping ticket is properly rated and billed, and 
that they are rechecked carefully after being billed, so 
that there would be absolutely no chance for an error in 
billing. I recall only recently where two parties living 
on this division, in towns only eight miles apart, and 
initials were somewhat similar, that is, R. A. and H. A., 
and surnames being the same. The shipment in question was 
billed to R. A. at H. A.’s town and checked short at des- 
tination, but was checked over at the town eight miles 
distant. This error could have been avoided, had the 
billing clerk properly checked his bills against the loading 


tickets. 
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Another item that causes a great deal of trouble in 
the handling of freight, as I see it, is that warehouse 
foreman and loading clerk at our larger agencies do not 
fully understand the geography of the division to which 
they load local cars. This matter, I believe, should be 
handled by the larger agencies thoroughly with their 
forces in class meetings. On this division our local freight 
service is very much divided and split up, therefore, the 
utmost care should be exercised in loading local cars, jp 
order that they may be loaded to break bulk at a point 
where the least delay would be received by local handling, 
I feel sure that quite a number of larger stations are 
now loading locals cars to a number of our divisions 
when the cars and freight both would receive less delay 
if they were loaded to a more central distributing point 
similar to Macon, where solid cars could be made for a 
number of points where now we are receiving local check 
cars, which causes numerous handling of package freight 
from point of shipments to point of destination, and every- 
one knows that the more you handle package freight, the 
more liable you are to have damages. 

Since beginning this article I called to mind that we 
have on this division one large peach grower that we 
very seldom, and I daresay have never, had a claim from 
for damages, unless it was in case of an accident or very 
serious delay to his peaches while in transit, and one of 
the reasons that I advance for his successful shipping 
is that he selects his fruit very carefully and sees that 
it is carefully packed, loaded and braced in the cars and 
never attempts to put the minimum of five hundred and 
twenty-five crates in a car, but averages practically four 
hundred and fifty crates in each car, and when the ship- 
ment reaches the eastern markets his fruit always brings 
the top price. This clearly demonstrates the fact that 
the only way to reduce loss and damages is to start the 
package right! 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 

A summary of the results of operations in January on 
151 steam railroads each having revenues in excess of 
one million dollars a year, with a mileage of 191,892, was 
made public by the Commission March 7. Returns are ex- 
pected from 36 other roads, each of which is an important 
factor in both mileage and revenue. 

The most prominent fact in the figures is that, while 
the operating revenue for the country as a whole and for 
the western and southern districts was much larger it 
January, 1917, than that for the corresponding month of 
1916, the net for the railroads in the eastern district was 
so much less that measured by miles of roads operated it 
fell from $558 to $506. 

For the country as a whole the revenue rose from $207, 
685,475 to $242,288,476; expenses from $147,633,840 to $172, 
823,211, and net from $60,051,635 to $69,465,265, or from, 
$315 to $362 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $84,916,781 to $93,126,249 and expenses from $61,012; 
517 to $71,347,604, causing a fall in the net from $23,904,264 
to $21,778,645, or from $558 to $506 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$39,995,560 to $46,753,329; expenses from $26,760,288 to 
$30,589,461, and the net from $13,235,272 to $16,163,868, oF 
from $322 to $391 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $82, 
773,134 to $102,480,898; expenses from $59,861,035 to $7), 
886,146, or from $214 to $293 per mile. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 






In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 








net en tn eee 
Damages, Place of Shipment. 

Indiana.—Question: The railroad signs a_ shipper’s 
order bill of lading for car of potatoes to an Ohio River 
pint. Consignees take up draft and bill of lading and 
ask for car. This was some time in November, 1916, 
and car has never been delivered, but sent to some other 
point by railroad in error. Consignees put in claim for 
invoice price, but claim has not been paid. Price of pota- 
ties has advanced about 100 per cent and consignees are 
still willing to accept now if in good order, as potatoes 
were bought for storage. Can consignees now recover 
for amount they could sell potatoes for at this time even 
if claim was entered for price at time of shipment? 

Answer: If a carrier deviates from the regular route 
and the goods are lost, or if it makes delivery at the 
wrong place and to the wrong person, it is liable for a 
conversion. While the uniform bill of lading, prior to the 
frs' Cummins amendment, effective June 2, 1915, fixes 
the amount. of loss or damage for which a carrier shall 
be liable at the invoice price of the shipment at place 
and time of shipment, yet the courts formerly held there- 
under that where the carrier has converted the goods, it 
would be deemed to have thereby abandoned the contract 
of shipment, and it cannot thereafter insist on a stipula- 
tion in the bill of lading limiting its liability at the invoice 
price of the same. 

Since the enactment of the first Cummins amendment, 
a carrier cannot limit its liability to the invoice price 
of the goods at place and time of shipment, since that 
would be a limitation of its liability and invalid under 
that amendment, but may fix the amount of its liability 
at the actual value of the goods at the place of shipment. 
Therefore, in the shipment in question, the owner was 
not restricted in his claim to the invoice price of the 
goods, if that price was not fairly representative of the 
tue value at the place and time of shipment. How- 
ever, by reason of the present stipulation in section 3, 
paragraph 2 of the uniform bill of lading, and the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Ga, Fla. & Ala. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., published 
om page 1054 et seq. of the May 20, 1916, issue of The 
Traffic World, holding that interstate shipments moving 
uder the uniferm bill of lading are governed by the 
federal act and that the parties to that contract of ship- 
ment could not waive its terms, the claimant cannot re- 
‘over on the basis of the present advanced market price 
of the potatoes, but is restricted to the true market value 
ot the shipment at the place of shipment at the actual 
ime of shipment. 




































* * * 





Damages in F. O. B. Destination Shipments. 
Delaware.—Question: We made a shipment of merchan- 
tise amounting to $1,361.98. The terms of invoice are 
fo. b. destination. We prepaid freight amounting to 
$17.39, shipment moved rail-and-water under through rates, 
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carrying insurance, in tariff on file with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Steamer on which goods moved while 
in transit sunk, and we. filed claim for $1,361.93, invoice, 
plus $17.39 freight charges, which we had prepaid. Trans- 
portation company insists on our eliminating item $17.39 
freight charges on ground that goods were sold f. o. b. 
destination. Should claim be amended, and why? 

Answer: It is a well-established rule of law that dam- 
ages for the breach of a contract can never exceed the 
benefit which would accrue to the party from its perform- 
ance. In addition, the Cummins amendment now provides 
that in interstate shipments the carrier’s liability shall 
be for the full actual loss, damage or injury to the prop- 
erty transported which is caused by them. In the ship- 
ment in question, if the same had been delivered in good 
order to the consignee, the amount to which the consignor 
was entitled from the consignee was the sum of $1,361.93, 
since the consignor had agreed to make delivery of the 
shipment at destination point. In such instances the 
presumption is that the prepaid freight charges are in- 
cluded in the invoice price of the shipment to the con- 
signee, and consequently, if in addition to the recovery 
of the invoice price from the carrier, the consignor could 
recover the prepaid freight charges to destination, he 
would be recovering the prepaid freight charges twice 
from the carrier, and would be receiving as damages 
from the carrier’s breach of contract of carriage an amount 
that was in excess of the amount which would have been 
paid him by the consignee through the full performance 
of that contract. 

* * * 

Carrier Not Liable for Loss ‘After Delivery. 


Tennessee.—Question: We made a carload interstate 
shipment of package goods under shipper’s load and count 
and seals. Car arrived at destination under original seals 
and was placed on-team track for delivery to consignee. 
The consignee opened car in the afternoon and hauled 
two loads to his store and had the car resealed by the 
railroad agent. Upon his return to the car the following 
morning to complete hauling, one door of car was found 
open, seal having been broken during the night. A check 
of the contents at that time disclosed a shortage of 
several packages. Attention of the matter was called to 
the carrier’s agent. Consignee furnishes affidavit of the 
above facts. Shipper makes affidavit certifying that total 
number of packages as called for in bill of lading was 
loaded. Carrier declines claim on ground that delivery 
of car was made to consignee on the afternoon when two 
loads were hauled, and that they were no longer respon- 
sible for safekeeping of the shipment. Will you please 
let us have your opinion of the matter, citing any ref- 
erence that may be applicable, through the columns of 
The Traffic World? 

Answer: Under section 21 of the Pomerene bill a car- 
rier may, by inserting in the bill of lading the words 
“shipper’s load and count,” indicate that the goods were 
loaded by the shipper and the description of them made 
by him, and, if such statement be true, the carrier shall 
not be liable for damages caused by the improper loading 
or by the non-receipt or by the misdescription of the goods 
described in the bill of lading. That is, the burden of 
proving a loss or damage is on the shipper. 

A carrier’s common law liability as an insurer of freight 
continues until there has been a proper delivery, or the 
carrier has in some way been discharged of his relation 
to the property. The requisites of a proper delivery are 
that it be made to the right person, at the proper place 
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and in a proper manner. It may be stated as a general 
proposition that when the carrier has done all that the 
law requires of it toward accomplishing a delivery, and 
from any cause fails to effect it, and the goods are of 
necessity continued in its possession, it from that time 
becomes responsible only as a depositary. When its 
obligation as a mere warehouseman has intervened, and 
it can show that the goods have been lost by theft or 
robbery, without its fault or negligence, it will be excused. 
In the case of Rothchild Bros. vs. Northern Pacific R. Co., 
123 Pac. 1011, where a consignee had surrendered bill of 
lading, gone to the car, which had been spotted on the 
delivering tracks for delivery, and had broken the seal 
and entered the car before a fire occurred, the court 
held that there was a delivery, and the carrier was not 
liable. See Michi on Carriers, Volume 1, section 1010. 
oh % * 

Ownership of Order Consignments. 

Illinois—Question: I have noted with great 
question from “Nebraska” and your answer thereto in 
The Traffic World of February 10. How would a proviso 
in your contract of sale on a delivered price basis such 
as the following affect matters? “Delivery complete on 
receipt of goods by carrier.” Would not such a clause be 
binding upon the buyer? 

Answer: Such a stipulation would not.actually transfer 
title to the buyer in an order consignment, since it would 
naturally be in conflict with the plain terms of the bill 
of lading, as well as the law on the subject. There are 
three parties to every bill of lading issued, the consignor, 
the consignee and the carrier, and no two of them can 
make a contract between themselves affecting the rights 
and duties of the third party without the latter’s consent. 
A seller’s deposit of a bill of lading with a draft against 
the buyer attached in bank for collection, makes the bank 
and its correspondent his agent with full power of dis- 
position over the goods according to the terms and tenure 
of the draft and bill of lading. In such case, where a 
payment is a prerequisite to the surrender of the bill, if 
the bank holding the draft for collection surrendered the 
bill of lading to the buyer prior to payment, the bank 
would be liable to the owner for conversion of the goods 
to the amount of the draft. 

In addition, by the provisions of the Pomerene bill, a 
carrier is bound to deliver goods made by one having 
possession of the bill of lading, and an offer to surrender, 
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properly indorsed, the bill which was issued for the goods, 
and. is justified in making delivery to a person in pos. 
session of an order bill for the goods, by the terms of 
which the goods are deliverable to his order, or which 
has been indorsed to him and, further, that ‘no other claim 
shall be a defense to an action brought by the holder of 
an order bill against the carrier for failure to deliver the 
goods on demand. 
od es Pa 
Remedy Under Lost Order Bill of Lading. 

Michigan.—Question: Kindly advise what will be neces. 
sary for us to do to effect delivery if an order Dill of 
lading, properly signed by us, is lost in the mail, while 
shipment is in transit. Also, can a firm hold us respon. 
sible for a shipment consigned to their order, if the bjll 
of lading is lost in the mail? 

Answer: The courts have generally held that a bona 
fide purchaser of a lost bill of lading, indorsed in blank 
or payable to bearer, does not divest the ownership of 
the person who lost it. Therefore, the parties in interest 
might voluntarily enter into an indemnifying bond in the 
event that such bill of lading is lost while the shipment 
is in transit. This particular phase of the subject has 
been expressly covered by the provisions of the Pomerene 
bill. Section 14 of that bill provides that where an order 
bill has been lost, a court of competent jurisdiction may 
order the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof 
of such loss, and upon the giving of a bond, with sufi- 
cient surety, to be approved by the court, to protect the 
carrier or any person injured by such delivery from any 
liability or loss incurred by reason of the original bill 
remaining outstanding. This section also permits the 
parties to voluntarily enter into an indemnifying bond. 

Such relief becomes necessary by reason of other pro- 
visions of that bill which permits an order bill to be 
negotiated by any person in possession of the same, how- 
ever such possession may have been acquired, if by the 
terms of the bill the carrier undertakes to deliver the 
goods to the order of such person or if at the time of 
negotiation the bill is in such form that it may be ne 
gotiated by delivery. A carrier is by that bill justified 
in making delivery to a person in possession of an order 
bill for the gcods, by the terms of which the goods are 
deliverable to his order, or which has been indorsed to 
him, or in blank by the consignee, or by the mediate or 
immediate indorsee of the consignee. 


Miscellaneous ‘Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Enforcement Regulation: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wash.) Rule 12 of Public Service Com- 
mission, providing for determination by commission of 
dispute between carrier and shipper, being unconstitu- 
tional, does not leave shipper remediless, in view of rule 
3 providing for compensation, which is valid, shipper 
having his action at law.—State ex rel. Chicago, M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Public Service Commission of Washing- 
ton et al., 162 Pac. Rep. 523. 

Federal Legislation: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The rights and liabilities of the 


parties to an interstate railway shipment depend upon , 


federal legislation, the contract or bill of lading under 
which the shipment is made, and common law rules 4 
accepted and applied in federal tribunals.—Chicago, R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co. vs. Paden et al., 162 Pac. Rep. 727. 
Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wash.) A state cannot regulate delivery 
of cars for interstate shipments, nor provide reciprocal 
demurrage rules which apply to such cars.—State ex rel 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Public Service Commis 
sion of Washington et al., 162 Pac. Rep. 523. 

Since it is plain that the purpose of Public Service 
Commission rule 3, providing reciprocal demurrage 
charges, was merely to regulate intrastate commerce, the 
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fact that its language is broad enough to apply to inter- 
state commerce will not render it unconstitutional.—Id. 

Where decisions of other states prior to adoption of 
Public Service Commission rule 3 left in doubt the ques- 
tion of whether such rules, providing reciprocal demur- 
rage, were intended to apply to interstate as well as 
intrastate commerce, the legislature and commission will 
not be presumed to have intended rules to apply to both 
kinds of commerce, where the commission has never so 
construed it.—Id. 

Power to Regulate: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wash.) The power to regulate common 
carriers is inherent in the state, and by const. art. 12, 
18, this may be exercised by legislature or by a commis- 
sion—State ex rel. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Public 
Service Commission of Washington et al., 162 Pac. 523. 

The legislature may confer upon a commission judicial 
powers which are incidental to its administrative powers. 


—Id. 


Laws 1911, p. 547, 10, 11, requiring common carriers 


to promptly furnish cars to shippers, and sections 59 and 
85 (pages 575, 595), of the same act delegating to Public 
Service Commission power to regulate time for furnishing 
cars, and to provide penalty in nature of compensation 
for delay, are not unconstitutional as delegating legis- 
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lative powers, and rule 3 of Public Service Commission, 
passed in conformity with such statutes, providing recip- 
rocal demurrage charge, is a valid regulation.—Id. 
Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) By reason of section 6 of the 
interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 380, 
as amended by act approved June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 2, 34 
Stat. 586 (U. S. Comp. St. 1909, p. 1153), a contract with 
a railroad company to carry interstate freight at a rate 
less than or different from that prescribed by the pub- 
lished schedule rates filed with and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and in force at the time 
of shipment is void.—St. Louis, I M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. 
McNabb, 162 Pac. Rep. 811. 

In such case the carrier has a lien upon said freight 
for the amount of the legal charges, and the shipper is 
not entitled to recover the goods or damages for their 
detention upon the payment or tender of any sum less 
than the schedule rates.—Id. 

The published schedule rates filed with and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission are the best 
evidence of the tariff in force, fixing the legal rates upon 
a shipment between certain points, and evidence as to 
statements made by the carrier’s agent is inadmissible to 
establish the correct rate.—Id. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Dizests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co.; St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Liability—Seized Goods: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex., Austin.) At common law, 
when property received by a common carrier under con- 
tract of shipment is taken from its possession by a sheriff 
or other officer acting under judicial process, the carrier’s 
liability ceases.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. McKie, 191 
8. W. Rep. 576. 

In an action against a carrier for failure to deliver 
goods, the defense being that the goods had been taken 
under attachment issued by a justice court in another 
State, since, in the absence of proof to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that the law of the other state is the 
Same as Texas law, the power of.a justice of the peace 
to issue an attachment will be presumed, and, since the 
federal constitution requires each state to give full faith 
and credit to judgments of courts of other states, there 
Was no question of law whether the court of the other 
state had power to issue the attachment, and therefore 
refusal of an instruction that the carrier was not liable 
for failure to deliver if the goods were taken under attach- 
ment could not be said to be non-prejudicial.—lId. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga., Div. No. 2.) Such a statutory 
action, under the section named, against the last of sev- 
eral connecting carriers in an interstate shipment of 
freight, is not prohibited by act Cong. June 29, 1906, c. 
3391, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 
8592), known as the Carmack amendment to the Hepburn 
act—Yesbik vs. Central of Ga. Ry., 91 S. E. Rep. 274. 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) At common law, a carrier for hire 


is an insurer of safe delivery, and the shipper has a right 
of action against each carrier in a line in turn for the 
damage occurring upon its division, but not for that 
occurring upon a line of a predecessor or successor in 
the route.—Southern Ry. Co. et al. vs. Avey et al., 191 
S. W. 461. 

Under the Carmack amendment of 1906 to the inter- 
state commerce act [act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 
386, amended by act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 
34 Stat. 593 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592)], a shipper of 
goods over connecting lines still has his remedy against 
an intermediate carrier for loss occurring on its line only, 
but not for any loss occurring otherwise, and the burden 
is on him to show, not only the damage, but that it oc- 
curred on defendant’s, and not on a connecting line, and 
his recovery will be limited to such loss or damage as he 
thereby sustained.—Id. 

Under the Carmack amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act, an initial carrier is responsible to the shipper 
for the entire damage occurring in transit over connect- 
ing lines, but is entitled to recoup itself for any part 
of the loss occurring upon the line of one of its connecting 
carriers.—Id. 

Evidence: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) In an action against railroads 
for the value of a shipment of corn, the introduction in 
evidence of the Official Railway Guide, a news bulletin, 
and certain letters and envelopes, as tending to support 
the allegations of the petition that one defendant was a 
mere division of the other, was harmless, being directed 
only to the point whether the latter defendant was before 
the court through its subsidiary, while in fact it was 
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before the court on service of process.—Southern Ry. Co. 
et al. vs. Avey et al. 191 S. W. Rep. 461. 
Pleading: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ga., Div. No. 2.) Where an action is 
against a carrier for damage to goods, under section 2752 
of the Civil Code of 1910, an amendment setting up such 
a claim as a common law liability cannot be allowed. The 
effect of such an amendment would be to add a new and 
distinct cause of action—yYesbik vs. Central of Ga. Ry. 
Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 274. 

Sale: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) Where a railroad, by placing a 
shipment of corn in a damp, air-tight, refrigerator car, out 
of which had just been moved 10 wagonloads of rotten 
bananas, ice and other refuse, caused the corn to become 
damp, sticky and heated, and finally confiscated it and 
applied the proceeds on its freight and demurrage charges, 
the amount realized by the road from the sale of the corn 
belonged to the successors of the shipper.—Southern Ry. 
Co. et al. vs. Avey et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 461. 

Service of Process: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) Where a foreign railroad cor- 
poration had no agent or line of road in a county of the 
state, the circuit court of such county did not acquire 
jurisdiction of it by service of summons on the properly 
designated agent of a connecting road in the county.— 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. vs. Avey et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 460. 

Under Civ. Code Prac. 73, providing that certain actions 
may be brought against a common carrier, in the county 
in which the contract sued on was made, where an initial 
carrier received a shipment of corn, it was the agent 
of a connecting road in making the contract, so that 
process, executed upon the designated agent of the con- 
necting road in another county, gave the circuit court 
of the county where the contract was made jurisdiction 
of such road, since an initial carrier is not the agent of 
the shipper in making the contract of shipment, but the 
egent of its connecting lines and carriers.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., First Dept.) Where a bill of lading, 
prepared by the shipper and signed by the carrier, evi- 
dencing the contract of shipment, was a uniform bill of 
lading, forming part of the freight specifications and 
tariff schedules filed by the carrier with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on file and in force at the time 
of shipment, its terms and conditions determined the 
rights and obligations of the parties.—Bers et al. vs. Erie 
R. Co., 163 N. Y. Supp. 114. 

Under the bill of lading providing that property, when 
received from or delivered on private or other sidings, 
should be at owner’s risk until the cars were attached 
to and after they were detached from trains, an addi- 
tional track on the carrier’s right-of-way, parallel with 
and connected with its main track by two switches, and 
closed at each end by a bumper, used for the storage of 
cars and for making up trains, and for the convenience of 
warehouses fronting thereon, was a “siding,” and, though 
not a private siding, was within the term “other sidings,” 
as that term was used to make conditions comprehensive, 
so as to apply to all sidings whether public or private.—Id. 
Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) Where the receipt 
for a parcel signed by an express company, taken out 
of a book furnished the shippers by the company, was in 
the simplest possible form, containing merely the company’s 
name, the number of the shipment, the words “Received 
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from,” “date,” description of package, “consigned to,” and 
“addressed,” then stating that the charge was based q 
value, and “Liability limited to $50, unless a greater valye 
is declared,” such limitation became a part of the ¢op. 
tract between the shippers and the express company— 
Greenberg et al. vs. Rapid Delivery Express Co., 163 
N. Y. Supp. 102. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Under the Carmack amendment of 
June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593, to ac: 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 386 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913 
8592), prohibiting exceptions from liability imposed by 
that act, a stipulation, in a contract for an interstate ship. 
ment of live stock, providing that no suit or action shall 
be sustainable in any court of law or equity “unless such 
suit or action be commenced within six months next after 
the cause of action shall occur,” is valid, binding and 
enforceable.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Paden et al, 
162 Pac. Dep. 727. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 13. Officers and board of governors 
will be elected. The nominating committee submitted the 
following ticket at the February meeting: President, H. 
M. Foster, president H. M. Foster Company; first vice. 
president, W. A. Shropshire, general agent Western 
Maryland Railway; second vice-president, Jos. G. Fick, 
traffic manager Southern Can Company; secretary, C. C. 
Kailer, soliciting agent New York Boat; treasurer, W. H. 
Smallwood, traffic manager Crown Cork & Seal Company. 
Board of Governors—L. H. Burgess (chairman), D. P. A. 
Southern Railway; N. D. Hoke, commercial agent New 
York Central Lines; Geo. F. Dederer, manager traffic de 
partment A. Schumacher & Co.; J. A. Peterson, superin- 
tendent elevators Western Maryland Railway; C. J. 
Christle, traffic manager Tin Decorating Company; C. J. 
Landers (grain), C. J. Landers & Co.; J. Frank Ryley 
(grain), John T. Fahey & Co. 


Educational affairs and the proposed new charter for 
Kansas City were the topics discussed March 1 at a din 
ner of the Traffic Club of Kansas City, at the Hotel Muelle 
bach. Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, editor of the Journal 
of Education, discussed “Transportation Problems.” W. M. 
Davidson, superintendent of- the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, 
talked on “Military and Physical Training,” and A. £. 
Hutchings of Kansas City reviewed the charter. 


Philip L. Gerhardt, traffic manager of the Bush Terminal 
Company, was nominated for president of the Brooklyn 
Traffic Club at the February meeting. Other nominations 
were: J. H. Hersey, traffic manager Montgomery Ward 
Company, first vice-president; A. W. Moeler, general 
traffic agent Adams Express Company, second vice-presi 
dent; L. C. Rodeno, city freight agent Erie Railroad, third 
vice-president; C. A. Schleicher, traffic manager Blanchard 
Bros., Inc., secretary; E. L. Cole, superintendent of de 
livery Abraham & Straus, treasurer. Trustees nominated 
were: W. S. Cowie, general eastern freight agent Ere 
Railroad; R. S. Stubbs, traffic manager American Suga 
Refining Company; E. C. Potter, Jr., vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal Company. W. B. 
Averell, general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
road, reviewed the present railroad situation. He said 11 
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part: “There has been a great stir all over the country 
about the car shortage, and this shortage has had a good 
deal to do with the food situation. People have been com- 
plaining to the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
have not had enough cars to do business with. .The Com- 
mission found that the railroads had certain rules and they 
were not living up to them. The Commission then issued 
an order to the roads, demanding these rules be lived up 
to. There is now a prospect of each railroad having to 
pay a fine of $5,000 for each violation of the rules, which 
went into effect February 21. The Commission has given 
the roads until March 17 to comply with the new rulings 
on freight car movements. In brief, if the roads comply 
with the rulings of the Commission food famine should be 
eliminated.” 





The inaugural dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Monday, March 12. 
The speakers will be Ernest T. Trigg, president Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, on “The Commercial Inter- 
ests of Our City”; J. T. Cortelyou, chief inspector, Phila- 
delphia Division, P. O. Department, on “The Federal Postal 
Inspection and Its Relation to Important Business Inter- 
ests.” . 





Ned Vermilya, traffic manager of the Durant Dort Car- 
riage Company, has been elected secretary of the Traffic 
Club of the Flint Board of Commerce, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of N. D: Taylor. The meetings 
of the club will be held the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of every month. 





Personal Notes 





John H. Garrity is appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company 
at New Castle, Pa., reporting to assistant general freight 
agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Canadian Northern Railway announces the follow- 
ing appointments (Lines East of Port Arthur): Guy 
Tombs, assistant freight traffic manager; James Orr, gen- 
eral freight agent, Montreal, Que.; P. Mooney, assistant 
general freight agent, Toronto, Ont. 

U. N. James, having been mustered out of the national 
guard, after service on the Mexican border, has resumed 
his duties with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. Rail- 
way Company as traveling freight agent, Birmingham, Ala. 

V. M. Cluis, commercial agent Rock Island Lines, At- 
lanta, Ga., has been made general agent, freight depart- 
ment, same headquarters. He has been with the Rock 
Island since 1902, and during that time has served in 
different capacities in both the freight and passenger 
departments at different cities, going to Atlanta as com- 
mercial agent about seven years ago. Previous to going 
With the Rock Island he was with the C., M. & St. P. in 
the traffic department. 


Walter Scott has left the Federal Sign System (Elec- 
tric), Chicago, as traffic manager, to take service with the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Chicago. 

Willis H. Ogborn, traffic manager and auditor of the St. 
Joseph Valley Railway, at La Grange, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed general manager in charge of the operating, traffic 
and accounting departments, with headquarters at La 
Grange, vice M. Blizard, resigned, and the position of 
traffic manager and auditor has been abolished. 

Stuari A, Allen, general eastern freight agent of the 
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Baltimore & Ohio, at New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at New York. 





E. C. Wilmore, recently elected president of the Traffic 
Bureau of Associated Industries of the Central Manufac- 
turing District, Chicago, 
was born September 14, 
1870, at Winchester, Ind. 
He came to Chicago 
March 16, 1891, taking a 
position with Vierling, 
McDowell & Co. as time- 
keeper, remaining with 
them until June 2, 1892, 
when he entered the 
service of the Sefton 
Manufacturing Company 
as shipping clerk, hold- 
ing various positions 
with that company until 
1902, when he was made 
traffic manager, which 
position he now holds. 
_ The Traffic Bureau of 
Associated Industries represents a large number of indus- 
tries located in the Central Manufacturing District and 
in other sections served by the Chicago Junction Railway. 
The freight shipments of these industries aggregate over 
100,000 carloads per year. The bureau was organized to 
protect the interests of its members and to secure im- 
proved transportation facilities. 








G. B. Reaum, traffic manager of the National Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, began his railroad career with 
the Grand Trunk in 1905, 
being employed in the 
local offices at Detroit in 
various capacities for 
over two years. He left 
the Grand Trunk to take 
a position with the Wells 
Fargo Express Company 
at Detroit, but remained 
there only a short time. 
He was next connected 
with the division freight 
office of the Wabash at 
Detroit for over a year, 
and then went to the 
commercial office of the 
Rock Island, Frisco and 
C. & E. I. lines, which at that time were all operated 
under the same management, and January 1, 1910, when 
the Frisco, C. & E. I. established a separate office, he 
was made chief clerk of the Detroit commercial office. 
He held that position until 1915, when he was appointed 
their traveling representative for the Detroit office. This 
position he held until January 25, 1917, when he was 
appointed to his present position to succeed F. M. Scherer, 
promoted to assistant manager. 


THE SHREVEPORT CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC 


The Texas railroad commissioners have asked the fed- 
eral body to postpone, for thirty days, the hearing on the 
reopened Shreveport case set for hearing at Dallas, March 
12. The chances are believed to be against any postpone- 
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ment on the facts thus far shown. The Commission is pre- 
paring to go ahead with the matter and reach the bottom 
of it, if such a destination be possible. To procure the 
making of a concise and complete record, it has sent the 
following request to all parties in the case: 


The Commission, by its report of January 26, 1917, in 
docket No. 8418 et al., Railroad Commission of Louisiana 
vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C. 45, reopened these pro- 
ceedings for further hearing. This hearing has been as- 
signed for March 12, 1917, at Dallas, Tex. At the argument 
on December 6 and 7, 1916, on petitions for reopening and 
in briefs filed at that time and later objections were made 
to many of the rates established under authority of our 
order of July 7, 1916. 

In order that all parties desiring to present their views 
may be heard and that a clear and concise record be made, 
it is desired that evidence regarding the various subjects 
under consideration be presented in the following order: 

1. Any alleged erroneous statement of fact in the Com- 
mission’s report of July 7, 1916, giving specific page refer- 
ence to any portion of the record relied upon. 

2. Any change in transportation conditions since the 
record upon which that report is based was made. 

3. Class rates between Shreveport and points in Texas. 
In this connection the parties may present evidence relat- 
ing to the necessity for and propriety of dividing Texas 
into common point and differential territories so far as 
traffic between Shreveport and Texas points is concerned, 
and the necessity for and propriety of adding differentials 
for joint line hauls as defined in the report and order 
of July 7, 1916. 

4. Rates between Shreveport and points in Texas on 
the following commodities as defined in the report and 
order of July 7, 1916, such commodities to be considered 
in the order stated: Horses and mules, stone (rough), 
sand and gravel, common prick, fire brick, junk, machinery 
(gin and irrigation), glass fruit jars and bottles, iron and 
steel articles, potatoes and turnips; fruits, melons and 
vegetables; empty barrels and kegs, blackstrap molasses, 
cottonseed and products, unshelled peanuts, flour, wheat 
corn, hay, agricultural implements (except hand imple- 
ments), bagging and ties, binder twine; cans, cases and 
pails (tin); baskets, chocolate raw materials, dry goods, 
window glass, glassware (table), horses and mule shoes, 
oil (refined petroleum), iron and steel pipe, wrapping pa- 
per, printing paper, tin articles, wire and nails, door locks, 
tools, files and rasps. 

5. Application and use of the western classification 
under the order of July 7, 1916. 

6. Such evidence regarding the financial condition of de- 
fendant carriers and other matters relating thereto as the 
parties may desire to present. 

7. Any other evidence pertinent to the issues in these 
proceedings which the parties may wish to present. 

The order of procedure given above will not be departed 
from except on good cause shown. In presenting evidence 
regarding various subjects listed above it is desired that all 
evidence on each subject be completed before the succeed- 
ing subject is taken up. In considering each successive 
subject, the parties seeking modification of the order of 
July 7, 1916, will be expected to introduce their evidence 
and may be followed by defendant carriers and any other 
persons wishing to introduce evidence in support of the 
order. 


If it is desired to file briefs, the parties seeking modi- 
fication of the present order will be allowed to file the 
opening and closing briefs. Matter of an argumentative 
nature should be reserved for such briefs or for presenta- 
tion to the Commission in oral argument if that is desired. 
The co-operation of all interested parties in the plan out- 
lined above is solicited to the end of producing a record 
that will be clear, consise and at the same time compre- 
hensive in regard to all the matters which are the subject 
of dispute. At the opening of the hearing on March 12, 
1917, after consultation with counsel for the various in- 
terests represented, the examiner in charge will announce 
the dates at which the respective subjects can be taken 
up in order that witnesses who desire to offer testimony 
respecting the different subjects may be advised as to when 
their appearance is necessary. 


George T. Atkins, of Shreveport, has been told that “in 
order to have before it all information that may be avail- 
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able regarding recent movement of traffic, the Commission 
desires to have presented at the hearing evidence as to 
whether or not shipments of commodities named in its 
order of July 7, 1916, or of commodities moving on class 
rates, have ‘moved between Shreveport and Texas points 
since November 1, 1916. It will not be necessary, of course, 
to list all such shipments, but preparation should be made 
to state whether or not shipments have moved between 
Shreveport and representative points throughout Texas, 
giving. such data regarding the volume of movement and 
other details as may be readily available.” 


RATES ON IRON ORE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BI REAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s notice that it 
would prescribe a body of rates on iron ore from lower 
lake ports to blast furnace points, to become effective, on 
statutory notice, on April 1, cannot be carried out. It 
is possible the rates may be put into effect on less than 
the statutory notice, although those who have been watch. 
ing that matter believe the Commission will not under- 
take to close that question on less notice than the law 
says carriers shall give. 

The Commission’s supplemental report, to take the 
place of the tentative or suggestive report written by 
Commissioner Harlan, it is understood, has been com- 
pleted and may be made public some time between the 
middle and the last of the month. 

It is still the plan of the Commission to have the new 
rates made operative by the opening of navigation on the 
great lakes. The opening of navigation is an indefinite 
time. Usually ships can navigate safely by the middle of 
April. Sometimes, however, they do not venture out much 
before the beginning of May. 

Success for the Commission’s plan, it is believed, de 
pends largely on what the Bessemer & Lake Erie will do. 
That company, affiliated with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been disinclined to adopt the Commission’s 
suggestion to have ore rates stated in such a way as to 
show the charge for the different parts of the service. 
It believes there is really only one service on direct ore 
and one on dock or indirect ore. In one service the car- 
rier brings the ore from the rail of the vessel and in the 
other it brings it from the dock where it has been stored 
to a convenient place for unloading. 


The convenient place for unloading is the trestle near 
the blast furnace. Ore could be unloaded from team 
tracks and hauled by wagon to the furnaces, but the cost 
would be prohibitive. Such unloading would block the 
team tracks of ore-carrying roads and the cities over which 
the heavy loads of ore were carried would object to the 
destruction of their street pavements by the unneces 
sary hauling, even if the furnace men could stand the 
expense. 


It is suggested that if the Bessemer & Lake Erie re 
fuses to impose spotting charges or to raise rates so as 
to make them equal to the separately stated rates of 
other carriers, the Commission, even if it has decided t0 
adopt the tentative report, without serious modification, 
cannot bring it into effect. It cannot, it is believed, unless 
the other carriers are willing to run the risk of furnaces 
on their rails going out of blast and buying pig iron from 
their competitors on the Bessemer & Lake Erie, when 
the iron and steel trade begins showing a decreasing net 
such as the railroads in the eastern district are bexinning 
to feel. 
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March 10, 1917 


Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic probleras. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 

ssible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 

De ere a eet ccc an Ne ce 
Refusal of Agent to Issue C. L. Bills of Lading on Split 
Shipments. 

Q.—In the issue of The Traffic World, February, 3, 1917, 
page 269, you have answered a question with reference to 
the loading of carload shipments in one car. We should 
like to propound a further question in this connection. 
In most of the territory to which we ship, located South 
of the Ohio River, the carload and less-than-carload rates 
on flour are the same from Louisville, Ky. Practically all 
of our shipments to this territory pass through Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

We should like to know if our local B. & O. S. W. 
agent is right in declining to issue us two separate bills 
of lading for two carload shipments loaded in the one 
car and routed B. & O. S. W. to Louisville, and thence 
via L. & N. to one destination and I. C. to another. Our 
object in loading these cars in this double manner is to 
save equipment, which is so scarce and difficult to obtain 
at present. 


A.—One requisite for a carload rating under Rule 19 of 
Southern Classification is that the shipment must be 
loaded “in or on One car,’ which means one car through 
to destination. Your shipments must be split at Louisville 
and a transfer of at least a portion of the original lading 
from One car to another car must be made by the carrier 
in order to deliver properly to its respective connections 
at that point. You have therefore required the use of two 
cars for the transportation of at least one of your ship- 
ments, and the carrier has performed a transfer service 
en route, which is not included in the carload rating. The 
refusal of agent at point of origin to issue two carload 
bills of lading under the circumstances as you state them 
is justifiable under the tariff. 


Longer and Indirect Route Not a Reasonable Route. 


Q—Some time ago we shipped a car of lumber from 
Marbury, Ala., to Middlesboro, Ky., without specifying 
routing of any description. Marbury, Ala., is a local point 
on the L. & N. R. R., while Middlesboro, Ky., is reached 
by the L. & N. and Southern Railway. The L. & N. R. R. 
forwarded the shipment via its own lines to destination, 
Claiming that it had a right to do so in absence of routing 
from us. The L. & N. publish a through rate of 24 cents, 
Which is applivable only in connection with its own line. 
It is our contention that in absence of routing instructions 
the L. & N. should have forwarded. this shipment via route 
Via which lowest rate was in effect, and if it had done 
this, shipment would have moved via L. & N. to Birming- 
ham and Southern Railway beyond under rate of 18% 
cents constructed on combination of 5 cents to Birming- 
ham and 13% cents beyond. The main point involved 
here is, Has a carrier the right to forward an unrouted 
shipment via route via which a thrdugh rate is in effect 
When there is another logical route open via which a 
lower rate can be secured on basis of combination of 
Intermediate rates? We feel assured that the point in- 
Volved herein has already been passed on by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission and that you can spcifically 
refer to such a decision. . 

A.—The distance from Marbury, Ala., to Middlesboro, 
Ky., via the single line of the L. & N. R. R. is 333 miles; 
the distance via the joint route of the L. & N. and South- 
ern Ry. through Birmingham, Chattanooga and Knoxville 
is 455 miles, or 122 miles longer than the single line 
route. Conference Ruling 91 relates to a shipment sent 
over the shorter route where the through rate was 22 
cents and the distance 358 miles, while it was possible to 
have sent the shipment around over the lines of more car- 
riers, a distance of 617 miles, at a combination rate of only 
19 cents, and the Commission held “that the claim for 
refund should be denied on the ground that the much 
longer and indirect route is not a reasonable route.” 
Apparently under the foregoing ruling the more indirect 
route via Birmingham involving a combination rate was 
not a reasonable route. 

Through Rate Exceeding Sum of Intermediates. 

Q.—Where a through rate exceeds the sum of inter- 
mediates, and carrier voluntarily on request from shipper 
agrees to reduce through rate to a basis of a through 
rate that equals sum of intermediates, is shipper entitled 
to reparation on any shipments which may have moved 
on the former through rate? Will you mention some 
leading cases? Is a complaint to the Commission by 
shipper necessary? 

A.—The Commission has repeatedly held that a through 
rate which is in excess of the sum of the intermediate 
rates between the same points is prima facie unreason- 
able. See Rule 56 of Tariff Circular 18-A and Conference 
Ruling 220-(g) of Bulletin No. 6. In 16 I. C. C., 447 (see 
Traffic Bulletin, July 3, 1909, page 17), and 600, and numer- 
ous other cases the Commission awarded reparation to 
the basis of the combinations of intermediate rates. 
Unless the carrier will submit an application on the special 
docket of the Commission for authority to pay reparation 
on basis of the combination which was subsequently estab- 
lished as the through rate, your relief woyld be in the 
filing of a formal complaint. 


THE SLAG QUESTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In the course of a short time, probably, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will have to consider again the slag 


question. In its last decision on that subject, it allowed 
the railroads to make a charge for wasting slag, ashes and 
other debris from the blast furnaces. Since then the state 
commissions of Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania have 
been dealing with the subject. Their conclusions are un- 
like those of the federal body. The latest utterance is that 
of the Pennsylvania public service body. The Keystone regu- 
lators, on the formal complaint of the National Tube and 
other United States Steel Corporation subsidiaries, con- 
demned the imposition of a rate on the refuse from blast 
furnaces, on the ground that compensation for that service 
is hidden in the rates imposed on the raw materials used 
in the furnaces. In his report on the complaint, Commis- 
sioner W. A. Magee said: : 


It is argued by the respondents to explain their long 
acquiescence in the custom (free wasting) and to over- 
throw the contention of complainants as to latent compen- 
sation, that they stood in fear of retaliation if they had im- 
posed a rate upon complainants; that they lacked solidarity 
among themselves and that one or more of their number 
would be prevailed upon to continue the practice in con- 
sideration of a larger share of complainants’ shipments. 
This sounds to us more like a confession that the rail- 
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roads feared genuine competition among themselves for 
the carriage of the raw materials. Fear of competition 
where competition is free and conditions equal is evidence 
of excessive prices. Competition in the long run invariably 
results in costs of production dictating prices. None of 
the carriers had such an excess of facilities as would have 
permitted a monopoly of all the business. And the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been in existence during 
nearly the entire period. covered by the practice and would 
have been available to investigate and protect against re- 
gates, secret agreements or other collusive or fraudulent 
acts. 


Lastly, the financial condition of the respondents may 
be taken into account as shedding some light upon the 
question. Are the carriers hauling the raw material and 
products of complainants at a profit, large or small? Ifa 
very large and unusual profit, the door is left open to the 
inference that a slag and debris rate is concealed in the 
other commodities transported for complainants. In the 
case of the Pittsburgh Steel Company vs. L. S. & M. S. 
Ry., supra, decided in 1913, the Commission said: “The 
carriers respondent herein are among the most prosperous 
in the United States.” The last report (June 30, 1916), of 
the said Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company— 
“statistics of rail line operations’—on file with this Com- 
mission sustains the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The average revenue per ton mile there stated was 7.73 
mills. We may take notice of the fact that the average 
revenue per ton mile of all the railroads of the United 
States is less. The respondents differ from nearly all other 
carriers in the relative amount of the low-grade commodi- 
ties transported. The enormous quantity of low-grade 
traffic shown in the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie freight reve- 
nue sheet, quoted above, taken in connection with the aver- 
age ton mile revenue of that company, proves not only an 
extraordinary degree of prosperity compared to other com- 
mon carriers, but when viewed in connection with the 
quantity contributed by the complainants it seems to indi- 
cate that that respondent must be in receipt of a very large 
recompense from those commodities for which it is pe- 
culiarly and in so very large a measure dependent upon 
complainants as patrons. 

Our deduction from all the testimony presented to us, 
and the other information available which we may be 
permitted to consider, is that the railroads have been 
and still are receiving a consideration for the wasting of 
slag and clean ashes through and included in the other 
freight shipped to and away from the plants of respondents. 

We now come to the reasonableness of the rate. The 
carriers’ estimate of the expenses of handling slag and 
clean ashes vary on the several lines from a minimum of 
of 35.7 cents to a maximum of 48.5 cents per ton, and 
making allowance for the quantity used by respondents and 
carrying it free declare 20 cents per ton a fair average. 
The testimony is not definite enough as to the quantity use- 
fully employed, the distance carried or other circum- 
stances, as to justify us in assuming an even approximate 
correctness of calculation. It should be observed, however, 
that it seems to be assumed that the used slag has a value 
equal to the cost of the transportation, whereas it is un- 
doubtedly superior in some cases as a substitute for 
other materials which would be otherwise utilized. Atten- 
tion should be called also to the fact that the respondents’ 
rate of 35 cents per ton for wasting mixed ashes, brick- 
bats, dirt and other useless material is less than the esti- 
mated cost of transportation of the slag on all the lines of 
respondents. But in view of our opinion that the carriers 
have associated the wasting of their patrons’ refuse with 
the carriage of their raw materials and finished products 
and mingled their compensation for the wasting service 
with the other services, it is unnecessary to continue the 
discussion of the rate. Since no allowance is made on 
that account its unreasonableness is patent. The justice 
and reasonableness of the rate can be determined only by 
an inquiry as to what part is included in the other commodi- 
ties transported, and the traffic of these are not before use 
for adjudication. 

The petition of complainants will be sustained and an 
order be entered upon respondents to satisfy the cause of 
the complaint and discontinue the collection of the rate 
provided in said tariff. 

The carriers in so far as they are subject to the judis- 
diction of Pennsylvania must cancel their tariffs on or 
before April 2. 





WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before. the West 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification «54 , 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W..:E.- Prendergast, 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications fo, 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter. 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference’ room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 
Docket No. 1090—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee, 
Filter Blocks, Cylinders, Plates or Tubes, tripoli, packed in 
barrels or boxes, second class. 
(Cancels Tripoli Filter Blocks from Item 3, Page 314.) 


Docket No. 1091—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
To add Narrow Gauge Locomotives to Graders’, Bridge Build- 
ers’ and Contractors’ Outfits, Item 17, Page 220. 


Docket No. 1092—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers, 
Insulating Material and Paper, Building or Roofing, other than 
Asbestos Paper, in mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 
(New entry.) 


Docket No. 1093—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
To add Lead Pipe and Lead Pipe Fittings to Item 23, Page 244. 


Docket No. 1094—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
—, Tubs, not otherwise indexed by name, in boxes, third 
class. 
(New item.) 


Docket No. 1095—11:15 A. M. 
To eliminate Item 33, Page 360. 


Docket No. 1096—11:30 A. M. 
Machinery and Machines: 
Fruit Sorting Machines: 
Ss in boxes or crates, Class D1. 
K. D., in boxes or crates, second class. 
(To cancel Item 7, Page 262. Eliminating C. L. rating account 
no movement.) ; 


Docket No. 1097—11:20 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Cylinders, wrought iron or steel, brazed, welded or seamless, for 
compressed air or gases or liquids under pressure, not oth- 
erwise indexed by name: : 
Coppered or nickeled: Loose, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 
Other than coppered or nickeled: Loose, L. C. L., third class; 
in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 10, Page 175.) 


Docket No. 1098—11:45 A. M. ’ 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Covers or Tops, Basket or Hamper, wooden: ; 
With Rim: In bundles, L. C. L., first class; loose or in bun- 
dles, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 14,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. : 
Without Rim: In bundles, L. C. L., third class; loose or In 
bundles, straight or mixed C. L, minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class B. 


Submitted by Carriers. 
Covered by Item 19, Page 104. 


Submitted by Carriers. 


(New item.) 


Docket No. 1099—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Bleaching Liquid, not otherwise indexed by name: In glass oF 
earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class. 
(To amend Item 2, Page 132.) 


Docket No. 1100—1:40 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Bolt Clippers, weighing each 15 pounds or over, loose or im 

wired bundles, weighing each 15 lbs or over, third class. a 
Dehorners, Cattle, in barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, secon 


class, _ 
(Cancels Item 21, Page 175.) 


Docket No. 1101—1:50 P. M. . 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Shingles: 

Aaahait: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. . te 

Iron or Steel: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fi 
class. 

Metal, other than iron, steel or tin: In boxes or crates, L. e 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum W eig 
36,000 pounds, fourth class. — 

Tin: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in packas 
named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
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File Your Tariffs 


where you can secure the desired one 
instantly, without delay or confusion. 


ook Tariff File 


is used by railroads and mercantile 
houses everywhere. Puts 50 or 5000 
tariffs at your finger tips. No indexes 
to look through, no fasteners, no punch 
holes. Several sizes, one to suit your 
purpose. Illustrated booklet on 
request. 


CHAWHWALKER 


6031 Western Avenue 











Wooden: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in bundles, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 121 (straight rating); Item 18, Page 253; 
Tin and Iron oy from Item 5, Page 301; Tin and Iron 
Shingles (straight C. L.), Item 7, Page 301; Items 8 and 10, 
Page 301.) 


Docket No. 1102—2:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
To amend Item 2, Page 29, Supplement 5, by adding the fol- 
lowing specifications: 




























Or 
Top, bottom, sides and ends not less than % inch in thickness; 


POSITIONS WANTED OK OPEN 


a A ET 

WANTED—Position in industrial traffic field, by man 
with five years’ railroad experience as agent and in 
divison offices tracing cars, etc. Familiar with rates, 
routes, I. C. C. rulings and procedure. Employed at pres- 
ent, but desires change to industrial work. References 
furnished on request. Address E. R. C. 71, care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 













































TRAFFIC MANAGER with eleven years’ practical expe- 
rience desires change to position where efficiency means 
advancement. Thorough knowledge of freight transpor- 
tation, classification, rate structures, claim adjustments 
and miscellaneous traffic problems. Address R. M. F., 
care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by young man, thirty years old, with ten years of 
freight traffic experience, which includes local office, claim 
department, tariff department, general freight office and 
three years of commercial experience. At present em- 
ployed as traffic manager for a Chicago commercial house. 
Can give best of references from present employers. 
B. L. W. 122, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 










































MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 











WANTED—Experienced man in commercial 
trafic department of large eastern corporation. 


Must be capable of taking charge of clerical force TRAFF IC ORGANIZATIONS 


and be thoroughly familiar with all phases of traffic |THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
work, The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 

p : : ll b ‘red. V. 50 aS state Bane | omnes and ee 
i : r com es in promoting and securing better understanding by 

ersonal interview bes > See > the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
The Traffic World, Chicago. of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
—_ A necessary, and the ‘modification of present laws where consid- 
WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with oe oo ae Se ST lias > Se and pro- 


character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





























: * * . : GS i i ancvekeseipeccocancotescanschbuebacesnataees President 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 7% years in Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. merce and Merchants’ Hxchange. 

9 : We: Be Be oirb obkninnon'o.040bed ese ersswaaaeawes Vice-President 

N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. Manager Transportati¢a Department, Boston Chamber of 
° Commerce. 

Oscar a iii ink idiciiineh:—. saiciikcbidben tinh iascce elie Secretary-Treasurer 

Do Business by Mail ¥. . Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave. .» Chicago, 





It’s profitable, with accurate ytd prospects. Our onion 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices A RR ere Assistant Secretary 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 5 Mace La Salle St.. Chicago. 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. eS ee a RE SS | ERT SREE! “nguate 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 


Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
tana Azle Geesse Mis. Fish Hook Mite, i a an ieee nlgthton oem birasiekiceaniaien President 


Wri : . Also pri , 
ee —  —_—_ (elie N ReetaRe Vice-President 


Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, TNs le II ov bc sv ose FaneSneeusecetessace Secretary-Treasurer 
Ross-Gould, 1021 P Olive Street, St. Louis. i ies otinanies casreeeaeeonbnaahes Traffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 
= Ba Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
asling 


Lists St.Louis 






















FOR SALE—One car of extra nice No. 1 White ALL SEES. BESS Ores 
Oak ties and two cars of No. 2 White Oak ties. LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, M. 
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centers not less than % of an inch in thickness; four cleats 
% of an inch square at each end of the box; four 16-gauge 
annealed steel continuous binding. wires completely en- 
circling the box, and securely fastened at their ends; the 
binding wires at the ends of the box shall be firmly stapled 
to the cleats by 18-gauge wire staples which straddle the 
binding wires, extend through the boards and cleats, and 
are firmly anchored in the cleats; the intermediate binding 
wires shall be firmly stapled to the boards by 18-gauge wire 
staples which straddle the binding wires, extend through 
the boards, and are firmly clinched; five staples shall be 
used to fasten each wire to each top, bottom and side of 
the box; the ends may be of one or more pieces, provided 
that if ends of more than one piece are used the openings 
between the pieces shall not exceed 5/16 of an inch, and the 
ends shall be fastened to the inside of the cleats of the 
sides of the box with 3-penny, fine, cement-coated nails; 
centers to be of not more than two pieces, plumb and level 
with the top of the box and nailed to each side wall with 
3-penny, fine, cement-coated nails. 


Docket No. 1103—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Piling: 
Wooden: Loose, L. C. L., fourth class; loose, C. 
weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Item 13, Page 253.) 
Docket No. 1104—2:40 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


L., minimum 


Fence Material: 
Pickets, wooden: 
or in packages, C. IL., 
class B. 


In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; loose 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 


(Cancels Item 12, Page 253.) 
Docket No. 1105—2:50 P. M. 
; Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Lath: 
Wooden: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in bundles, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Item 5, Page 253.) 
Docket No. 1106—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


Poles: 

Electric Wire: Cement or Concrete: Loose, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class, 

Wooden: Loose, L. C. L., fourth class; loose, C. L., minimum 


weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 
(To cancel Items 3 and 4, Page 186.) 
Docket No. 1107—3:10 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Ties, Railroad, wooden: 
Loose, L. C. L., fourth class; loose, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class B. 
(Cancels Item 20, Page 357.) 
Docket No. 1108—3:20 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Nuts, Edible: 

Betel (Areca): In single bags, L. C. L., first class; in double 
bags, L. C. L., second class; in boxes, L. C. L., second 
class; in barrel, L. C. L., second class; in package named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(New item.) 
Docket No. 1109—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Wood Preservatives, liquid, not otherwise indexed by name: In 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in bulk 

in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., 

minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class; in tank cars, 

Cc. L., actual weight (subject to Rule 2), fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 386.) 
Docket No. 1110—3:45 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
RULE 17. 

Unless otherwise provided charges shall be computed on 
gross weights, except when estimated weights are authorized, 
in which case such estimated weights, plus the weight of tem- 
porary blocking, racks, standards, strips or similar bracing, 
dunnage or supports, if any, shall be used; temporary blocking, 
racks, standards, strips or similar bracing, dunnage or sup- 
ports, when used, shall be charged for as provided in Rule 27; 
established minimum weights must be observed. 


Docket No. 1111—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Sucker Rod Joints, iron or steel: 
In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 351.) 


Docket No. 1112—4:10 P. M. 
Glassware: 
Jelly Glasses or Jelly Tumblers, with or without their equip- 
ment of covers or tops (see Note 5): Packed in crates, 
L. C, L., third class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, or in fiberboard boxes, un- 
sealed, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds (see Note 6), 
fifth class. 


Proposed by Shippers. 


(To cancel Item 4, Page 218.) 
Docket No. 1113—4:20 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Furniture Parts: 


Revolving or Tilting Fixtures, Chair or Stool, iron or steel: 


In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, class A. 

(To cancel Item 9, Page 206.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 
Docket No. 1114—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings py 
Western Conimittee, 
Boiler or Pipe Covering: 
Fiber and Mineral Wool (rock or slag wool) combined, in forms: 
. In boxes, L. C. L., second class; in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth cliss. 
(New item.) 
Docket No. 1115—9:45 A. M 
Guns: 
Gopher, in barrels, boxes or crates, one and one-half times 
first class. 


Submitted by Shippers, 


(To cancel Item 3, Page 224.) 
Docket No. 1116—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Carriers, 
Glassware: 
Cut Glassware, including Cut Glass Bottles and Jars, packed 
in wooden barrels or wooden boxes only, class D1. 
(To cancel Item 14, Page 216.) 
Docket No, 1117—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers, 
Toasters: 
Sheet Steel and Wire combined, S. U., in boxes or crates, 
first class. 
(New item.) 
Docket No. 1118—10:25 A. M. 
Potato Mashers: : 
Wire or Wire and Wood combined, in barrels or boxes, third 
class. 


Submitted by Shippers, 


(To cancel Item 21, Page 313.) 
Docket No. 1119—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Sugar: 

Malt: In metal cans completely jacketed, third class; in fiber 
or metal cans in barrels or boxes, third class; in bulk in 
barrels, fourth class. 

(New item.) 
Docket No. 1120—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers, 
Fire Extinguishers, Chemical, Hand, other than wheeled: 

Other than Glass: In crates, L. C. L., first class; in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

(To amend Item 14, Page 194.) 
Docket No. 1121—10:55 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Conduits: 

For interior work: Flexible: Other than iron or steel: In 
bundles or coils, L. C. L., third class; in barrels, boxes or 
crates, Cc. L., third class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To amend Item 12, Page 166.) 
Docket No. 1122—11:00 A. M. 
Description by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: 

Automobile Parts: 

crates, first class. 


Instrument Boards, wooden, in boxes or 


(New item.) 

Docket No. 1123—11:10 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

No. 1—Hasps or Hasps and Hooks, combined: 

Galvanized, Japanned or Plain, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourth class. 

No. 2—Hasps or Hasps and Hooks, combined: 

Galvanized, Japanned or Plain, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L, 
third class. 

(To amend Item 23, Page 226.) 

No. 3—Hings or Butts: 

Iron or Steel: Other than Spring: Japanned and other than 
Japanned, Galvanized or Plain, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L, 
third class. 

(To amend Item 3, Page 229.) 

No. 4—Blanks, iron or steel, for Hinges or Butts: In barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(New item.) 








Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 9399, Sub. 1. 
Cc. M. & St. P. : ; 
Alleges undue discrimination in the distribution of grain 
cars. Asks for a cease and desist order and reasonable rules. 
Cc. M. & St. P. ; 7 ; 
No. 9413, Sub. 2. Farmers’ Grain Co., Dell Rapids, S. D., V§ 
Same as preceding. > 
No. 9481, Sub. No. 2. J. S. Dennis, Brutes, Mich., vs. Manistee 
& Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. . 
Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments of potatoes 
from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate on 
nations as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease ber 
desist order and.the establishment of a minimum weight 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. a. 
No. 9481, Sub. No. 3. Geo. W. Lardie & Son, Traverse City, 
Mich., vs. Manistee & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. aia 
Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments o/ a 
from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate des 4 
nations as unjust and- unreasonable. Ask for a cease an 





Farmers’ Elevator Co., Jerfferson, S. D., VS. 


desist order and the establishment of a minimum weight 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. =z fich 
No. 9481, Sub. No. 4. Reed & Cheney Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
vs. Manistee & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. toes 
Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments of pola sti 
from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate dest 
nations as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease # 
desist order and the establishment of a minimum welé 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. ’ ; t al 
No. 9481, Sub. No. 5. J. F. French, Grand Rapids, Mich., et 
vs. Manistee & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. potatoes 
pote 


Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments of 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


Daily Fast Freight Service 


There are practically no restrictions as to tunnels or bridge clearance. The Clinchfield has tunnels, but 
they are all of such dimensions as will permit the handling of shipments of unusual size. 


All large furniture, automobile or vehicle cars now in use on any line can be handled by the Clinch- 
field Railway. 


The Clinchfield Railway can handle shipments of unusual weight. The maximum gross weight of car 
and lading which can be handled by the Clinchfield Railway is 240,000 pounds. 


There are no large terminal points on the Clinchfield, hence the route is signally free from congestions 
or any conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway is of substantial construction with easy grades, thus insuring heavy train ton- 
nage, which obviates the necessity of “setting out” cars to reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 


All stations, including junctions, on the Clinchfield Railway, the entire length of its line, are connected 
with the General Offices at Johnson City, Tenn., by long distance telephone and telegraph, thus insuring 
eficient tracing service. , 


The shortest route, a superb roadbed, the most up-to-date equipment and a determination to merit your 
patronage have enabled the Clinchfield to substantially reduce the time from the Central West to the South- 


east and the Carolinas. 


Traffic Representatives at Important Places 


Our representative in your territory will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate his effectiveness in tak- 


ing care of your shipments. Save time by routing 
VIA 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


_Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions 
of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate desti- 
nations as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and 
desist Order and the establishment of a minimum weight 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. 


No. 9481, Sub. No. 6. M. Piowaty & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich.,~ 


vs. Manistee & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments of potatoes 
from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate desti- 
nations as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and 
desist order and the establishment of a minimum weight 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. 

No. 9481, Sub. No. 7. Loveland & Hinyan Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., vs. Manistee & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a 45,000 pound minimum on shipments of potatoes 
from the Southern Peninsula of Michigan to interstate desti- 
nations as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and 
desist Order and the establishment of a minimum weight 
not to exceed 36,000 pounds. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


“ March 1, in I. and S. No. 959, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 5 until September 5 schedules in Sup. No. 
9 to Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1011 increasing commodity rates on 
lumber from points in California to destinatons in Colorado. 

March 1, in I. and S. 959, lumber to eastern points, Sup. 9 
to Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1011 further suspended in part from 
March 5 until September 5. 

March 1, in I. and S. 1019, run-by and set-back service, Sup. 
1 to Ft. W. & D. C. I. C. C. No. 295 suspended from March 3 
until June 1. 

March 1, in I. and S. 1011, switching absorption, M. St. P. 
$ Ss. S. M. I. C. C. No. 3913 suspended from March 3 until 

une 1. 

March 3, in I. and S. 1016, southwestern class rates, A. T. & 
S. F. Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 7188 was suspended from March 6 
until June 1. 

March 6, in I. and S. 1039, the Commission suspended from 
March 7 until July 5 an item in Supplement No. 19 to Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C10004. It eliminates a 
number of industries from the list of those located within 
switching cistrict of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Minneapolis. The proposed change would increase charges on 
inbound grain from certain points of origin to such industries 
to the extent of $1.50 per car additional for switching. 


AN INTERESTING CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Examiner Gerry, March 2, heard one of those amusing 
and perplexing cases arising every now and then that 
present facts which tend to deprive men of their hirsute 
covering. Months ago the Harris Granite Quarries Com- 
pany complained against a rate of $3 a ton on granite from 
its quarries at Salisbury to Wyndmoor, a Philadelphia & 
Reading station in Philadelphia, as being unjust and un- 
reasonable. The Southern, as originating carrier, at the 
first hearing, suggested that it would undertake informally 
to settle the matter, especially as after the fifteen carloads 
of granite involved had moved it had established a rate 
of $2.52 via either Potomac Yards or Hagerstown. It 
undertook to make informal settlement, but was unable 
to induce the Philadelphia & Reading or the Baltimore & 
Ohio to accede to its desires, so Mr. Gerry was directed to 
proceed with the hearing. 


Arthur B. Hayes appeared for the complainant and had 
as his witness E. D. McCall, the complainant’s traffic man- 
ager. A.sxander M. Bull appeared for the Southern and 
had as his witness F. H. Behring. W. H. Fogle, chief rate 
clerk, appeared alone for the Baltimore & Ohio. In a more 
or less informal way they developed that there was no 
published through rate of $3 when the shipments moved. 
Everybody admitted that the Southern had a proportional 
of $1.40 to the Potomac River. Everybody also admitted 
there was a proportional of $1.12 from the Potomac River 
to connecting carriers’ delivery points in Philadelphia. 
Everybody agreed that via Hagerstown and Gettysburg the 
$2.52 combination as a through rate would apply, but the 
billing showed P. & R. delivery, which everybody admitted 
was quite natural, seeing that Wyndmoor is only on the 
Philadelphia & Reading. Everybody also admitted that if 
the Southern had used the Hagerstown gateway, it would 
have had only a twenty-six-mile haul as against a haul of 
more than 300 miles to Potomac Yards. 


When Mr. Fogle got on the stand he testified that the 
$8 rate was the legal one, published by the Southern, gt 


the time the shipments moved. Mr. Bull called his gt. 


tention to the Southern tariff and he had to admit that 
when he made that statement he was depending on what 
the quotation clerks had told him, but the tariff showeg 
him and them to be in error. Then he said the $3 rate 
was undoubtedly made up of the $1.40 to the Potomac 
and $1.60 beyond, as a local Baltimore & Ohio specific, 
but he could give no tariff authority for it. 


Mr. Hayes suggested that it was made up of the $1.12 
B. & O. proportional and the Philadelphia & Reading 
local from Park Junction to Wyndmoor. Mr. Fogle said 
he was sure the Philadelphia & Reading did not receiye 
48 cents for its ten or fifteen mile haul from Park June. 
tion to the destination. As he figured the whole matter, 
the $3 rate was a combination which was succeeded by 
the $2.52 rate via Potomac Yards, without restriction 
as to routing and then later restricted to the Pennsyl- 
vania, as the delivering carrier, although in the Official 
Guide Wyndmoor is shown as being only on the Phila. 
delphia & Reading. 


In the wind-up Mr. Fogle was directed to find out 
where that $1.60 rate came from, what the local rate on 
stone of the kind described in the item under which the 
granite moved is from Baltimore to Philadelphia, whether 
Wyndmoor is within the switching limits of Philadelphia 
for the B. & O. or Pennsylvana, and, if not, what is the 
rate or switching charge, so that if he can’t find where 
the $1.60 rate came from, Examiner Gerry may make 
an intelligent surmise and report to the Commission. 


LAKE CARGO COAL CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 


The lake cargo coal case was practically finished late on 
March 1 when odds and ends of testimony and corrections 
of testimony were put into the record. Another brief hear- 
ing will be had April 3 to complete the record and then 
the lawyers will begin writing briefs in one of the most 
celebrated cases that has ever come before the Commission. 

All the testimony gathered by the Commission and sum- 
marized in the exhibits prepared by Examiner King will 
remain in the record. The Commission has ruled on the 
motion submitted by Messrs. McVann and Vinson, to strike 
from the record the material gathered by the Commission 
and summarized by Mr. King, holding that it will be of 
value and is pertinent to normal conditions and therefore 
illuminating. Frank Lyon, for the Pittsburgh Coal Opera 
tors’ Association, the formal complainant alleging rates 
from the Pittsburgh district are too high, even without 
being advanced as proposed by the railroads, summarized 
the King summaries to an even smaller compass. They 
are on the tractive power mile basis used by the railroads 
in furnishing information called for by the Commission. 

As the complaining Pittsburgh operators read the figures 
put in by King, they show that if the rate from the Pitts: 
burgh district is reasonable, then the rates from the West 
Virginia fields are unreasonably low. In other words, the 
cost of carrying coal from West Virginia is so great that 
the railroads, to come out even, must charge more for 
hauling fuel from the Pittsburgh district than reasonable 
so as to enable them to perform the services for West 
Virginia at the figures they now impose. Assuming the 
rates from West Virginia, measured in the same way, are 
reasonable, then the rates from Pittsburgh are too high. 
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expended. 


library is for the exclu- 
sive use of its members.. goods 





Sorged—Shipments 


Ti The shipments of food, 
te p supplies, manufactured 
war . articles, munitions of 
deli etc., for European and other foreign 
ie very, are so LARGE that the shipping 
ieements of thousands of factories— 
are wdS—warehouses—seaboard wharves— 
thipsORGED. In addition our Interstate 


ipping is ti : : : 
for help. ied up. Shippers are crying 


Trained Men, Only 


These thousands i 
of positions are for 
RAINED men ONLY—men who under- 
ranted | RAF FIC—shipping. -Men are 
how ‘to _ ro a informed—who know 
ACTION—who know 
how to SAVE freight money. 


Reach Out for Big Salary 
Become a TRAFFIC MANAGER 


—and a Member of This Association 


The great European war has suspended the commerce of 
The Association has | Several of the great nations. America has profited thereby 
i tame ever produced, | immensely. The U. S. has won’ the trade thus lost by the 
le ck Teausred the | European nations and is now.supplying the greater part of the 
three hundred tramo ex | world with food, supplies and manufactured articles. It is also 
over $100,000 has been | furnishing the warring nations with vast quantities of muni- 
—" tions. MEN are REQUIRED who KNOW how to SHIP 


THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS NOW WAITING 


Never before have there been such a variety and number of splendid opportu- 
tities for young, and middle-aged, men. This is especially true in manufacturing 
and in SHIPPING. Live men who START NOW are assured of GOOD salary. 


The salary of trained traffic men is from $2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. The work is always interesting because it 
is not routine work. The traffic man is an executive—not 


a subordinate. 


American Commerce ASSM. »27%8% 1 bow. peer 
ee 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Logical Line 
Promotion 
WN we 5 A! Se R. R. Men 
inh Peet ; Men who have ex- 
perience in the vari- 
ous lines of railway 
work are especially 
fitted by such ex- 
perience for rapid 
advancement in traf- 
fic work. Teleg- 
raphers, Baggage- 
men, Station Agents, 
Freight Clerks, R. R. 
Postal Clerks, ete., 
will find traffic work 
merely a change of 
duties—and advance- 
ment, both in posi- 
tion and salary—and 
mot at all like enter- 
ing an entirely new 
and strange field. 
For such men traffic 


work is the _ ideal 
profession. 






























Consulting 
Association 
Members 


The American Com- 
merce Association is 
the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in 
the world. Leading 
traffic men with the 
railways and steam- 
ship transportation 
companies are ocon- 
sulting members. In 
addition, thousands 
of traffic men hold- 
ing positions with 
the big manufactur- 
ing and ieens 
concerns of the U. S. 
are numbered among 
its members. More- 
over, the Association 
is the only one 
recognized by the 
National Organiza- 
tion of traffic men. 
The Association is 
substantial and re- 
sponsible. Member- 
ship in itself would 
be of great advan- 
tage to you. 
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——” You: “ae 


Dept. 181, 206 So. Wabash Ave. 









Our Association will instruct you—tell vou I 
JUST WHAT is required—and, JOST a a <a om 
HOW to do it. We give you individua me and_ witho 

v A obligation—complete informati 
“coaching” and TRAIN YOU by our ! coutadliiing the. ye mg 
“experience”? method. ! how I can train as a traffic man. 





Don’t Delay—Apply 1 
Now is the time—today. It is not 
oy oO W pe Aah pice ae cally He NN itis sia ce eawerdunieesun ies 
coutonll, te YOUR OWN fault. 
Send the’ now for, complete instruc- Occupatio 
tions by RETURN MAIL. / ee 







Cee eee eee seretoeseesesese 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
Werld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 12—Owensboro, Ky.—Examiner Watkins: 


* 9309—Round Rapid Transit Co. vs. Evansville Ry. oe, ot dls 
. Cos, 


* 9358—Rapier Feed Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville R. 
et al. 
March 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
ar 5 a ai B. Meeker, trading as Meeker & Co., vs. C. R. R. 
oO ae 
March 12—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9375—N. A. Webster vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 1014—Texarkana-Shreveport sewer pipe. 
March 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
\. & S. 974—Siand between Missouri stations. 
\. & S. 973—and first supplemental order—Case seed to New 
Orleans. 
March 12—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
|. & S. 970—Flour storage. 
March 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 978—Lumber to Rochester, N. Y.: 
March 12—Little Rock, Ark.—IExaminer Money: 
1. & S. 1003—Silo material from Arkansas. 
March 12—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
9378—Fechheimer Steel and Iron Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9349—Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. Co. et ab 
March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
1. & S. 1009—Brick to Memphis, Tenn. 
March 13—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
9181—Continental Can Co. vs, Atlantic City R. R. et al. 
9207—The Southern Can Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 


1. & S. 995—and first supplemental order—Corn to Canadian. 


points. 
March 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. 886—Fruits from Florida. 
* 9098—Florida Growers’ and Shippers’ League vs. Ala. & Vicks. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1, & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 
March 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
1. & S. 994—Clay products to Ithaca, N. Y. 
March 14—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
' 9388—Practical Drawing Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al, 
9360—Southern Engineering and Constructing Co. vs. St. L.- 
S. F.' et al. and portions of fourth section application No. 
700, filed by Leland, agent, and J. F. Tucker, agent, involv- 
ing rates for transportation of rails and fastenings from 
Gircinnati, Hamilton & Lockland, O., to Ferris, Tex. 


March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
92299—Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

March 14—Ada, Okla.—Examiner Money: 
1. & S. 957—Oklahoma Cement. 

March 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9156— William M. Roylance Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 
March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCauley: 
0213—Fred Lang. as the Kansas City Cut Stone Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
Ry. Co. 
9180—A. C: Parsons vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
March 15—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. & S. 990—Waco, Tex., switching. 
9263—J. F. Wieser & Co., vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas 
et al. 
* 9421—William Cameron & Co., a 2. & & FF: Be 
Co. et al. 
March 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 921—Southeastern manufactured tobacco. 
* 9243—Louisiana Strawberry District Co. et al. vs. 
Express Co. et al. 
* 9192—Wilson & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
9131—Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission Co. vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 1. & S. 1000—Louisiana case. 
* 7260—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
* _ Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
March 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
9362—American Bridge Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R.?R._et al. 
9216—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. Guif & S. I. R. R. Co. @t al. 
ee = 1—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
9216, Sub. No. 2—Terhune Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
* —_- fs 3 No, $~-Terhune Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans M, & 


Inc., vs. 


Southern 


Ala. & 


Co. et al. 
9820—The Portage Silica Co. vs. Erie R.\R. Co. et al. 
= = 1—The Geauga Silica Sand Co. vs. Erie R. R. 
‘o. et al, ‘ 


March 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9303—Lexington Flouring Mills vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
9194—Lexington Flouring Mills et al. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. et gl, 


March 16—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 986—Cotton to New England points. 


“March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


9060—Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al, 

\. & S. 962—and first supplemental order—Grain to Mississipp; 
Valley points. 

9078—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Terminaj 
R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 


March 16—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Money: 
9300—American Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al, 
and portions of the following fourth section applications in. 
volving charge on fuel oil from Okmulgee, Okla., to 
Tex.: 627—Leland, agent; 796—St. L.-S. F. & Tex.; 79- 
St. L. & S. F. Co., now St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


March 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
8753—Ford’s Porcelain Works vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


. March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 


_. & S,.1019—Run-by and set-back service. 


March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 5942—The Cosolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, 

March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8579—Live Poultry & Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T, 

& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9282—Richwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al. 
9260—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 


March 17—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
9230—F.. A. Tonies et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 17—Houston, Tex.-—Examiner Flynn: 
a Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. Tex. & Mex. R. R. 
et al. 
9205—South Texas Lumber Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of 
Texas et al. 
9267—W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Glenmora & 
West Ry. et al. 
March 17—Sharon, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
* 9062—Sharon Steel Hoop Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
March 19—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Money: 
8489—The Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co. vs. Elgin, J. & EB. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


-March 19—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 


9287—James Bute Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9321—Houston Exporters’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 


March 19—Washington, D. C.: 

Valuation No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 

No. 3—In the matter of valuation of the property of the New 
y- Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. 

No, 4—In the matter of valuation of the property of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. Co., Maywood & Sugar Creek Ry. Ce. 
Poteau Valley R. R. Co., Arkansas Western Ry. Co., Ft. 
Smith & Western Ry., Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co, 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City, 
Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co., Port Arthur Canal & Dock 
Co, and Glenn Pool Tank Line. 


March 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 1015—Scrap paper to Rockford, IIl. 


March 19—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Wood: 


8619—Frederick Meyer vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
March 19—Richmond Va.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9376—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R._8. 
Co. et al. and portions of fourth section applications Nos. 
1530—Cent. of Ga. Ry.; 1952—L. & N., asking authority to 
continué to charge for the transportation of cynamid, C. L, 
from Niagara Falls, Ont., to Dothan, Ala. 


March 19Kangas Cjty, Mo.--Examiner McCawley: 
9215—Dulaney Bros. vs: C. & A. R. R. Co. 
9381—Midland Coal Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. et al. 


March 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9299—Barnum-Richardson Co. vs. Cent. N. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
9314—Actna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. et al. 

March 19—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Gartner: 
9338—Randolph Harris & S. H. Williams, as trustees of the 

Ward Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Miss. Cent. R. R. et al. 


March 20—Alta Vista, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
I. & S. 997—Lumber transit. 
March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
9359—General Roofing Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 992—and first, second and third supplemental orders— 
Track storage. 


March 20—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9428—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Assn. et al, v8 
Virginia-Carolina Ry. Co. et al. 


March 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 

9377—Houston Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., VS. M. 
La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., and Fourth Section AP 
plications Nos, 488—M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 628 and 
642—Leland; 792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W: 
794—Orange & Northwestern; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 4218, 4219 and 
4220—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

9440—The Sealy Mattress Co. vs. Sugar Land Ry. Co. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Let [his Man Increase Your 
fficiency In 


TRAFFICWORK 


FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 

N. D. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroad. 
Asa Colton 
Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 
Brooklyn Railway Company. 
R. E. Riley 
Formerly Instructor in Rail- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 
C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
_ eee &2 mw OF F,, 
Atlantic Steamship, C. H. & 
D. and B. & O. 8S. W. RB. RB. 
G. F. Falley 
Formerly General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the B. & 

N. W. Rail 


a way. 
John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association; 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 
Chiet Clerk” Gontrat Bretgh 

e erk, entra: it 
Association; formerly with 
L, BE. & W., C. H. & D. and 

GQR&tl 

C. R. Lincoln 
Formerly with C. R. I. & P. 
and Cc. B. & Q. Railroads, 
and Traffic Denartment, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 
L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 
Formerly Ind. Traffic bfer. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List) 
E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
ization, an Usivenity of 
+ Author of Freight 
Sr. - 
. Sm 
Vice-Pres., Louisville & 
| oy prallroad: Author of 
ates in Sou 
Territory. — 


, of Commerce; 
Author of The Express Serv- 
. Rates. 
- Oln 
Editor, fp -_, —— 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


Trade. 
|. L. Sharfman, A.B., LL.B. 
Professor of Railway Econom- 
les, The University of Michi- 


Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited through 
membership in our Department of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing and per- 
fecting the training and service rendered members of this de- 
partment, which is now under the direct, personal super- 


vision of 
MR. N. D. CHAPIN 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organization of 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Commerce and Railway 
Traffic is now fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training, information and practice, in 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and industrial 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
Cumberland Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power’ course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have risen from’ the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 

Managers: M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago; P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mgr., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. BR. Muller, Traffic Megr., U. 8. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Qui 
Mgr., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. L; 
Traffic Mgr., Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. lL. Crickman, Traffic Megr., Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. Denholm, Traffic Mgr., Lockwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. R. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mgr., 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


For FREE 


NORMAN D. CHAPIN 


Read. This Letter From A 
Well-Known Traffic 
fficial 


“If the information in the in- 
closed clipping (referring to Mr. 
Chapin’s appointment as head of 
the department of traffic and 
transportation) from ‘‘The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch’® today is ocor- 
rect, I wish to extend sincere 
congratulations to yourself snd 
the University in the selection 
of Mr. N. D. Chapin for the 

sition mentioned. I consider 

r. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country, but also possessed 
of all the necessary persons! 
—— to engage success- 

n 
University. . 8. . 
Gen’l Western Freight and 
Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. RB. B. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 


‘Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.’’ 
HE. P. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Santa Fe Ry. 
“I unhesitatingly recommend 
- your course to anyone.’’ 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’! Agt., 
Erie Railroad. 


oun recommend La course to 
ne as & means oO} provi 
his knowledge and efficiency ~ 


— HAMILTO 
IN BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 


course fener a's, “Cnet 
Gen’! Trafic Mer., "Brie Rail- 

H ames ebster, Ass’t 
Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. 
C. Lines; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American -Can 
Co.; ete., ete. 


Smeets: | © Send Coupon trertic Book 


a Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
Late Statistician, A. T. & regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities open, 
8. F. Railway: Author of salaries paid, etc. There is no obligation on your part. Book 
Railway Organization and and a’! information sent free. Act promptly. Special reduced 
Service. rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 
enrolling now. Write today. 


J. F. Morton 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Asst. Traffic Director, Chi- 
cago Association of Com- 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 395-C Chicago, Ill. 


se LaSalle Extension, University 
Dept. 395-C C_ Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FRED proof about oppor- 
tunities now open to TRAFFIC EX- 
PERTS with LaSalle training. 


merce; Author of Routing 
Freight Shipments. 


Cc. L. Lingo 

Traffic Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 

The complete LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of more 
than 300 business experts, 
Professional men, text writers, 
instrnctors and assistants, in- 
cluding reenenized authorities 
in all departments. 
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ae Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most p pe of such concerns in the country. They invite cor 
respondence from our readers and can help you you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, 


























































Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


ty LA Aha CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF sterage in Ei 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-582 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


a P vy warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
Freat fowest lasusase Patou IR'tne choy, Twelve aute 
urance ra ® 4 iv 
troeks i vr particulars. 


delivery. Write for further 


Buftalo Storage & Carting Co. 


35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE. DISTRIBUTORS 








Brar 


odkLANO CALIFORNIA ict 


th St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


pmen C.L. Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE © 


Operating 17 We arehouses and Docks 









CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


42 a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing (Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ——. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
ervice—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., &th and Q Sts. 











ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« peay Expaess” 
Sv. s0sePH = ||MO} 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SHERVICH GUARANTEED. 














CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not lac.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a speciaity. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer snd 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


free warehouses. 


















— 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For 


Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 Woodward Bids. Washiagtes, B. ©. 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities Cases Involving Finansial aad Operating Analyses 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Cont of Service Tests and Comparisons, 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, tt a a before State and Wederal 


908-819 Munsey Blidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. aoe ane 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Charles Conradis C. DON MILLER, formerly with Wimbish 
Practices before the ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
528-9 Grant Bulidin Atlanta, Ga. 
418-480 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Pantie Pitiite Geate, 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.|  596.7.8.9.10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all Departments of the 
State and Federal Governments. 


Bureau of Applied Economics Walter E. McCornack RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C, - ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Transcription, Compilation, and ’ 
of Data on Rosset of eon Ce Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Cheap—quick—clean freighting! 
With unusual railroad and inter- 


urban facilities at hand, the Sani- 
tary Gold Seal Dairy Company, of Los 
Angeles, finds that Packard trucks are the 
more economical and dependable carriers. 
Hauling milk from Riverside, Arlington, 
Corona and Wineville, two two-ton Pack- 
ards average 125 miles each a day. A one- 
tonner averages 155 miles and a three-ton 
unit 75 miles daily. Kimbrough Brothers, 
the contractor-owners, report a mileage of 
80,000 for the four, with only $25 tire ex- 
pense. Ask the man who owns one. Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit—dealers everywhere. 
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Are you contemplating a trip to the Orient? der 


If so, Wells Fargo is in a position to be of service to you. 





Wells Fargo maintains its own offices and organizations in Hawaii, Shanghai | wh 
and Manila. Its offices are in charge of experienced, intelligent Americans | - 
—men expertly familiar with the customs and methods of the Orient. | - 


The tourist will find the men at Wells Fargo offices—like its men at home 
—eager to contribute their share towards making your journeys both inter- 
esting and pleasant. If you are in doubt, ask them about the things 
you want to know—railroad schedules, hotels, points of interest. The 
Wells Fargo office is a veritable information bureau. 


Have your mail addressed in care of Wells’ Fargo’s Travelers Check De- | th 
partment. It will be held or forwarded as you request. th 


Wells Fargo Service, Foreign or Domestic, is a Personal 
Service. It is waiting and ready to be put to the test. he 
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